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How the Canadian Act Really Acts 


ACING a general railroad strike last summer—and with the questions it 
raised still among our unfinished business—almost the whole country 
turned to the Canadian industrial disputes act as our way out. But the act is 
almost as widely misunderstood as it is acclaimed. A study of it, on the 
ground, has been made for 


An Early Issue of the SURVEY 


The GIST of I 


SHOULD.our hour come, we have muck 
learn of social preparedness, particul 
from our neighbors of the North. 


THE Canadian men who have not g 
overseas have given money generously a 
have served in the persuading of other n 
to dig deep into their pockets. But in 
Canadian Patriotic Fund the women hi 
done their bit in a big way. Soldiers’ fai 
lies have been cared for, their business 
going, their insurance premiums paid, th 
children sent to school, all their affairs jf 
in order by a band of devoted women. 
worked as if they were all paid for 
when they were not paid at all; as if 
were trained for it, whereas most of the 
had it all to learn; and as if it were ft 
one thing near their hearts, while the hez 
of many of them were torn asunder by fe 
for the brothers and sons in the trench 
And in their efficient embodiment of the gol 
will of a whole people they have raised § 
cial service by volunteers to a new esta 
The story of it by the editor of the Sur 
Page 677. 


FOREHANDED in packing up before ft 
conventional spring moving day, the R 
Cross got its call to service while its recor 
and goods and chattels and things were 1 
packing boxes on their way to its handsor 
new building. Telegrams were sent, nol 
the less, to its 272 chapters, and the loc 
committees of its country-wide organizatio 
are at work. Page 685. 


GERMANY’S machinery for preventing di 
tress has, so far as we can tell from meage 
reports, worked smoothly through existil 
agencies, such as the social insurance fune 
and the Red Cross. And new agencies ha 
been devised to meet the bitter need of ne 
times, particularly in the care of soldier 
families and other civilian sufferers. Pag 
687. 


INDUSTRY in this country, under the Cou 
cil of National Defense, has such an oppor 
tunity as never came to it before. Machin 
can be conscripted tnder a new law for th 
service of the country and men, while the 
may not be under the same degree of compul: 
sion, undoubtedly will rally to the patriotic 
task. And if in war time, why not in peace 
time, to serve the common ends? Page 69 


MEXICO’S brand new constitution estab 
lishes the eight-hour day and the minimum 
wage, requires welfare provisions, recom 
mends social insurance and otherwise takes 
an advanced stand on labor matters. Page 
695. 


WORKMEN’S compensation laws have now 
run the gauntlet of all the judges and beer 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 
Page 698. 


ALABAMA Negroes, despoiled by both 
floods and the boll weevil, have been placed 
in charge of the Red Cross after a congres- 
sional appropriation had been all spent with- 
out putting them back on their feet. Page 
695. 


: 
A DETERMINED preacher has finally 
slammed shut the door on San Francisco’s 
segregated vice district. In the midst of his 
campaign 300 prostitutes called at his church 
to urge that they be left alone. Page 694. — 


PHILADELPHIA’S emergency aid plan of 
organization. Page 697. 


OU are met just inside the door by “Billy, the po- 
liceman”—not a bluecoat, but the office nickname 
of one of the remarkable group of Montreal volun- 
teers, members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Cana- 
lian Patriotic Fund, who, since August, 1914, have put in 
wo days a week, three days a week, some of them six days 
_ week without let-up or vacation, on the work of the Mon- 
real Relief Committee. 

You have crossed the threshold of what she calls the “room 
£ smiles and tears,” or, if you will—for human nature is 
nuch the same in war-time as in peace- 
ime—of “‘damns and blessings.” On 
n average day you are one of a hun- 
lred such callers; one of 500 on a 
rowded day. In February, 2,678 
ame, old women and young, children, 
abies in arms, soldiers in khaki with 
limp or a cough from “gassing.” 
There in the long room, covering half 
f the entire floor of a large office build- 
ng, with the business-like system of a 
ife insurance company, and with the 
uman insight of modern social work, 
0,301 individual applications have 
een handled since the outbreak of the 
var. And that, in more ways than 
ne, is only the beginning of the story. 

On either side of the aisle are rows 
f chairs where the English-speaking 
n the left, the French-speaking on the 
ight, await their turn to go to the 
ttle tables and tell their stories to the 
iterviewers. 

The afternoon I sat near the door 
here was a flurry among the people 
lling the chairs, so that a young Scotch 
irl who burst out crying reached the 
-fuge of the corridor almost unnoticed. 
‘he flurry had to do with Kitty, who 
ras all smiles. Her mother had 
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KITTY 


Her father at the front, both her legs taken 
off by a trolley car, this scrap of humanity 
and her changing need of artificial limbs 
to keep pace with a growing body, epito- 
mizes both the emergent and the continuing 
relief problems which Canadian women are 
meeting through the Patriotic-Fund 


A Canadian City in War Time 
I. The Patriotic Fund and the Women of Montreal 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


brought her, a little six-year-old, with straw-colored hair under 
a round blue sailor’s cap with “H. M. S. Grampian” done in 
gold lettering on the front. Kitty carried her father’s swagger 
stick for a cane, and once half-way down the aisle turned and 
waved back at “Billy, the policeman.” ‘The gesture almost 
cost her her balance, for this was Kitty’s first visit on her first 
pair of legs. ; 

Kitty’s father is an English immigrant who was a private 
in training at Amherst, when word reached him that Kitty 
had been run over by a Montreal street car. One leg was 
cut off near the hip, the other near the 
knee. “There was no legal redress, for 
it was the child’s fault. Kitty was in 
the hospital for three months, where a 
visitor from the Patriotic Fund saw her 
every day. A friend provided money 
for a teacher, another a rocking chair. 
She was one of fifty children from 
soldier’s families to go in groups of 
eight or ten to a certain country home 
last summer. “Then a Montreal busi- 
ness man came forward with $1,000 to 
meet the cost, whatever might befall, 
of the five pairs of artificial limbs she 
will need as she grows to womanhood. 
Meanwhile, the father has come back 
from the front, gassed, wounded and 
rheumatic from the wet of the trenches. 
Besides Kitty there are two other young 
children. 

The future faced by this Montreal 
soldier and his wife, what war has 
meant to them and, no less, what the 
misadventures of ordinary times pile 
on to what the war brings, epitomize 
the family problems dealt with under 
the Patriotic Fund. The notion that, 
when a man enlists, the drop in his 
earnings is made good by government, 
or by patriotic gift; that the situation 
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REPRESENTATIVE DISTRICT HEADS 
Mrs. D. B, Swinton, English ward head, St. Henry district; Mrs. F. W. Wanklyn, English ward head, St. George 


Left to right: 
an’ St. Andrews; Miss Davidson, ward head, Laurier ; 
Mrs. Arthur Terroux, ward head, St. Mary and Papineau; 


can be met by a regimental list and a check-book and by 
rushing food and fuel post-haste to some starving household 
still clings in the minds of casual thinkers in Montreal. But 
there are a thousand missionaries of another way of thinking. 
These are the women who, at the central office of the Patriotic 
Fund and in its twenty-seven districts, have come to close quar- 
ters, many of them for the first time in their experience, with 
the meaning of the ordinary hazards of life to those who live 
close to the margin of subsistence. 

No sooner had war been declared than the British reservists 
in Canada set out to join the colors. One hundred and fifty 
families of these first soldiers were left high and dry in Mon- 
treal alone. It was clear that the recruiting of Canadians for 
overseas forces would create a much heavier burden, although 
no one then foresaw that the dominion quota would reach to 
such a huge figure as 500,000 men. . 

In Montreal the Charity Organization Society was asked 
to tide over the immediate emergency. After conference at 
Ottawa, Sir Herbert Ames, member of Parliament from Mon- 
treal, initiated the movement which was at once duplicated in 


HELEN R. Y. REID 


A charter member of the Charity Organization Society 
and a leader in the University Settlement, Miss Reid 
brought experience of social work and of men and women 
to her task as director and convener of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Canadian Patriotic Fund 
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Mrs. Robert Adar, English ward head, St. Mary and Papineau 
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Mrs. Huntly Drummond, English ward head, Cunegonde; 


other parts of the dominion and led to the incorporation, as 
early as August 22, 1914, of the Canadian Patriotic Fund, 
“for the assistance in case of need, of the wives, children ant 
dependent relatives of officers and men on active service.” Ti 
date, $15,500,000 has gone through the central treasury 
be administered through provincial and local branches. 

Something like three times as many families come unde 
the Toronto branch as under that at Montreal, but it has 
fallen to the latter city to develop the system which is gen- 
erally recognized as the high-water mark not only of record: 
keeping but of case work. Although the initial president of 
the fund was no less than field marshal, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught and of Strathearn, K. G., K. P., G 
C. B., etc., former governor-general of Canada—the Duke of 
Devonshire is his successor; although Sir Herbert Ames has 
spent much of his time since the outbreak of the war organiz 
ing 600 branches throughout the dominion; although man 
other public-spirited men have given themselves unstintedly, one 
raising over $4,000,000 in a single week’s campaign in Montreal 
alone, and another, Clarence F. Smith, chairman of the local 
relief committee in Montreal practically using all his time for: 
thirty months past in this work and that of the Military Hos 
pitals Commission; nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
administration of the fund in Montreal, the actual work of 
organization, relief and rehabilitation, which has set the stand- 
ard for the dominion, has been the achievement of women. 
Each department is headed and staffed by women. ‘The relief 
committee has itself met only twice this last year to hear and: 
visé reports, and take formal action. 

The primary responsibility of the Patriotic Fund is to assist 
in making good the income loss of families of bread-winners | 
at the front. It is not a general relief society nor yet a pen- 
sion office ; it deals with a limited group of beneficiaries through | 
a limited time, but with greater freedom to make its help fit 
the family than any existing government department. 

Take the case of the Canadian private. His pay is $30 a 
month, ten cents a day field allowance adds $3 to this. Since 
January 23, 1915, under an order in council, at least $15 is 
to be paid, not to the man at the front, but to his dependents 
at home. In some cases the man assigns not $15 but $20. In 
addition, the Canadian government grants $20 a month, sep- 
aration allowance, to the dependents of volunteers serving in 
the Canadian overseas contingents. “Dependents” include only 
wives, children under fourteen of a widower, and in charge of 
a guardian, and widowed mothers, if the son is unmarried and 
her sole support. Thus the household of a soldier may receive — 
$35 or as high as $40 a month from government sources. Pay 
and separation allowances are both far less for other soldiers 
serving in the British or allied armies. 


: 
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HEADS OF THE OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


In the line above, left to right: Mrs. A. W. 
Cochrane, emergency cash desk; Margaret D. 
Sutherland, secretary Ladies’ Auxiliary; 
Frances B. Hains, investigation department; 
Gwenydd Weller, budget department; Mrs. 
Alexander Strachan, emergency cash desk; 
Mrs. Wallis Jamison, filing department; at 
the left: Mrs. A. W. Mussen, admitting officer ; 
right: Lihan M. Bender, discharges 
casualties department 


and 
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The grants of the Patriotic Fund are above and beyond 
hese flat rates. “They make allowance for the varying indi- 
ridual needs of families. The minimum granted to childless 
vives is $5, the maximum to any family $30, which brings the 
argest family income dealt with under the fund—adding as- 
igned pay, separation allowance and fund grant together ($20 
lus $20 plus $30)—up to $70.’ This is, of course, the ex- 
eptional case. “The general principles upon which the Mon- 
real budget is estimated are shown by the following maximum 
nonthly scale: 


BG e ios Rio kehe ca > nt ota aa ea Dan cae ACE Deere eta $10.00 
Nith 2 children and under 

Ny ae RWECUNGT We salsa erate iat vistaia) Giatavesearenettr eel eEer ean 7.50 

OAD CALS PF conve beceisinet ce: alate sells va isl bl oleisehoehs 4.50 

RRS SPS CATS toe oid rth cin tanece sakes Ae 3.00 
Nith 3 children and over 

TENOR SSE, AE Oa ee om se ent Saori 6.00 

DENEVE TON: fc fNevercre ievaysiniai eras ores acenelerelstehetete 3.00 

RAGE MDa VeatSehr cysts were « caeteyets fale eer 00 


To quote from the last report, this 
rrant 


‘is modified by a consideration of the 
egular earnings of the soldier before 
nlistment. A widowed mother re- 
elves approximately what her son was 
contributing to the household at the 
ime of his énlistment, minus the cost 
f his keep. Widowed mothers who 
ave sufficient support from other 
ources are not recognized as benefi- 
iaries. Mothers of soldiers who have 
ible-bodied husbands living are also not 
ntitled to receive anything from the 
‘und. ‘The fund is not a charity. It 
s only given where need is recognized 
is a direct result of enlistment. Unem- 
loyment and sickness do not in them- 


MRS. J. A. HENDERSON 


Of the investigating department, in soldierly 
coat with its red cross 


selves constitute a claim, and no claim is considered unless the 
committee have the guarantee of assigned pay, going regularly 
to the dependent. Increase of income from other 
sources, such as employers, lodgers, government separation 
allowance, wages, etc., immediately reduces the allowance from 
the fund.” 

So much for the families of men overseas, or on the way. 
In the late winter and early spring of 1915 the first of the 
invalided soldiers returned to Canada. “These men now come 

under the Military Hospital Commis- 
sion and fall in to three classes: 


Class 1. Men unfit for overseas 
service, but capable of taking up their 
previous civilian occupations; or men 
whose disability is not the result of 
service. 

Class 2. Men needing further med- 
ical treatment or rest in or out of a 
convalescent home, hospital or sani- 
tarlum. 

Class 3. Men permanently disabled 
by the war who would not be benefited 
by rurther medical treatment. 


Families of the ordinary run of class 
2 continue to get pay, separation allow- 
ance and fund money, so long as the 
man is getting indoor treatment. Fund 
grant ceases and home 
allowance begins, if a soldier becomes 
an out-patient. On his medical dis- 
charge, he passes into civilian life, with 
or without pension, but in either case 
drops from army rolls, separation lists 


subsistence 
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One corner of the reception room at the Patriotic Fund 
headquarters in Montreal 


and fund. Of serious social concern is the fact that 
not only fund benefits but case-work with families end 
with discharge; but this problem of after-care will be taken 
up later in this series. The Patriotic Fund is concerned solely 
with the care of the family of an active or invalided soldier 
up to the point of his discharge, pension or death. 

This work begins at the period of recruiting. By no means 
all the families of Canadians come on to the fund. With help 
of soldiers’ pay and separation allowance they carry their own 
burden. But the fund makes sure that failure to take advan- 
tage of its provisions is not due to ignorance of its existence, 
and distributes posters, pamphlets, etc., at the armories. Pay- 
masters are supplied by the Montreal Relief Committee with 
a blank for both recruit and paymaster to sign, giving the 
names of the soldier’s dependents and the assignment of pay, 
which is one of the first conditions of sharing in the fund. At 
the same time the recruit gets another blank for the parish 
priest to sign, certifying to births and marriages from the 
church registry. Regimental records in a period of emergent 
recruiting are hard to draw upon, and this simple method of 
cutting across red tape is one of many inventions of the or- 
ganizers of the Montreal office to simplify and expedite relief. 

The soldier’s wife or mother bringing these certificates is 
shown to a seat in the reception room by “Billy, the police- 
man.” Many a soldier arrives to find out before leaving for 
active service what the fund will do for his wife and family. 
Five volunteers divide responsibility for the different days of 
the week, and from seventeen to twenty-two assistant inter- 
viewers, also volunteers, work under them at the little indi- 
vidual tables. Names, ages, birthplaces, religion, employment 
and wages of all members of the household; rank and regi- 
ment of the man; next of kin, employers, references and other 
data are entered on the application blank. In cases of extreme 
need, emergent aid is given pending investigation. 
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From the reception room the case goes to the investigati 
department, where form letters are mailed to employers, r 
erences and priests. One volunteer spends her entire ti 
handling certificates, another looking over references. A cor 
of six investigators, under a responsible head, all voluntee 
visit the home and neighborhood to verify the statements mai 
in the application. Some of these investigators put in ha 
time, some full time, and in the course of two years the ta 
precision and friendliness of their work have developed ama 
ingly. For such intimate family details as the income of # 
household and the amount contributed by the soldier befo 
and after enlistment must be secured if the trust is to be pr 
tected and the family adequately helped. Entries in the i 
vestigation slip call for facts as to whether wages are cot 
tinued in whole or in part; debts, insurance and bank account 
character of neighborhood and house; number of rooms, nun 
ber of dark rooms; number in family; health of family; de 
tor’s certificate when illness is pleaded as reason for not wo 
ing; earnings of all members of the family. 

Meanwhile applications and certificates go to the filing room 
where 9,700 card records are ranged numerically in the cak 
inets. Duplicate cards are typewritten, one for an alphabetica 
file here, and one for the discharge and casualty desk, to be de 
scribed later. Twelve to fifteen helpers are at work every da 
at the files under a director, one of the most unusual develoy 
ments of volunteer work. With 2,000 cases drawn from th 
files every day, with fifty-seven volunteer ward heads and te 
office departments handling them according to their lights, th 
task of keeping records in apple-pie order is a never-ending on 
Large manila envelopes, such as are a nuisance in professions 
work, serve a conserving purpose in holding the papers te 
gether; but even so, three volunteer “house-cleaners” are bus 
keeping the papers straight, with the latest investigation slig 
on top, references, application, regimental slips, birth certif 
cates and money slips all in due order. By organization, th 
volunteer system, with its wealth of help, thus can overcom 
its frailties and, as the saying goes, make one hand wash th 
other. 

The budget department opens off this room, where, on th 
basis of the results of the investigation and the terms of th 
Patriotic Fund, a budget for each new family is carefull 
worked out by the chairman of the relief committee. All cast 
are subject to revision from time to time, as changes in employ 
ment, number of dependents, discharges and casualties occu: 
As the budget must please not ‘only the beneficiary, but als 
the ward head (the district superintendent of relief), an 
the various agencies of public concern which are stirred alte: 
nately by stories of fraud and unworthiness, and by stories « 
injustice, work in the budget department is a delicate an 
never-ending job. 

One course of correction is the file at the discharge an 
casualty desk, where lists of invalided men brought to Quebs 
for medical examination, casualty lists published in the new: 
papers, and later the official lists of dead and wounded, list 
acted on by the Medical Hospitals Commission and the per 
sion department, are checked against the Patriotic Fund dat 
and memoranda sent to the filing room for collation in i 
daily sheet. Cards, with little colored signals, are groupe 
in two grim rows of drawers. Dark red tabs stand for missin 
men, light red for prisoners, black for those who have die 
of wounds, yellow for invalids home, white for those kille 
in action, blue or green for wounded. Blue was a Germa 
dye, it seems, and Canada ran out of blues the second year! 

At every stage in this routine, from the reception desk wit 
its tally of callers to the filing room with its sheet showing th 
whereabouts of every case, daily record-keeping goes on so the 
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y clogging in the current flow of work quickly reveals it- 
lf. But all this is only the bookkeeping end of the real work. 
the activities of the Ladies’ Auxiliary stopped here the ex- 
stiment would be no more than the adaptation of modern 
ice methods to a volunteer force. 
Distance, differences of language and religion, the absence 
- any trained group of investigators and the conflicting 
pirations of various local otganizations had to be overcome 
mobilizing relief forces at the beginning of the war. 
y its charter, the Canadian Red Cross was barred from such 
ork with civilians. The Soldiers’ Wives League was a sur- 
ival of the Boer war days, but without staff or resources, 
d the various regimental organizations with their very defi- 
ite limitations had still to be created. ‘There was danger of 
atriotic zeal expressing itself in a hundred quarters and scat- 
ring the good will of the community. At the same time it 
as felt that all social and civic sources should be representa- 
ive in any tremendous enterprise. Finally the Montreal 
Souncil of Women called a conference, out of which the 
zadies’ Auxiliary of the Patriotic Fund came into existence. 

The island of Montreal is thirty miles long and fifteen 
road, by no means all of it thickly built up. This was di- 
ided into twenty-seven districts. Over each district were 
laced two heads, one English, the other French-speaking, for 
ully three-fifths of the 800,000 inhabitants are French-Cana- 
lians, and many of the wards or districts bear the old French 
r Indian names—Maisonneuve, Hochelaga, St. Mary and 
-apineau, St. Cunegonde, Cartierville, Bordeaux and Ahuntsic, 
Jelorimier, Lachine and Outremont. Each ward head has 
‘isitors, who are expected to make monthly visits to the families 
ssigned them, and meet with the ward head at headquarters 
ind in her home. With the formation of a Franco-Belge sub- 
ommittee, an auxiliary of fifty French and Belgian volunteers 
vas launched. 

Each ward head keeps the records of the family visiting in 
er district, according to methods of her own choosing, so long 
s the information on current cases desired at headquarters is 
urned in with regularity. Here greater standardization could, 
f course, be enforced on a professional staff. Some of the ward 
.eads put in three mornings a week, some three full days, some 
ave enlisted capable assistants, who put in full time. Some 
refer to do the initial investigation of every case falling in 
heir territory. If the report is not up to office standards it 
s turned back for re-investigation. 

A “convenience list of neighborhood resources” has been 
compiled for each district, showing population, infant mortal- 
ty, doctors, hospitals, nurses, dispensaries, homes, asylums, day 
1urses, milk stations, provision for the education and care of 
lefectives, playgrounds, settlements, free libraries, employment 
yureaus, societies, police stations. Every ward head gets a list 
f hospitals and clinic hours; every visitor a set of instructions 
yn the objects of the fund, ways to meet typical needs and the 
‘five essentials of normal living” drawn from familiar charity 
yrganization texts. Every alternate month a pamphlet reaches 
hem on such subjects as treatment, relief, what a social worker 
hould know of her own community, office resources, etc. Some 
listricts have specialized in such activities as clothing sales and 
ountry outings. One had a cottage for the summer and sent 
yut soldiers’ families for short periods; another weekly picnics. 
[in order to keep the women from being lonely, the districts 
‘ncourage them to form natural associations with churches and 
ettlements in the neighborhoods or organize ward clubs. 

Altogether, the auxiliary consists in addition to the heads 
»f office departments and districts of a volunteer staff of be- 
‘ween six and seven hundred workers. Apart from the paid 
force, which includes secretary, accountant and nine stenog- 
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Patriotic Fund volunteers interviewing soldiers’ wives. 
Miss Reid in the foreground 


raphers, office and home-work alike, are entirely done by volun- 
teers, and all administration expense is met by the interest on 
the bank balances on deposit. 

Such a volunteer staff was not created over night. Stories 
are told of Lady Bountifuls, naive, ingenuous, gullible, who 
pauperized the families to whom they brought relief. But 
that natural selection has been at work is shown by the fact 
that perhaps as many volunteers have dropped out in the two 
years and a half as make up the force that “sticks.” About 
three hundred have gone overseas to be with sons or hus- 
bands, but some have drifted from the more difficult task of 
reconstructing human life to the bandage-rolling and com- 
forts-packing for which the more conventional patriotic so- 
cieties offer so many opportunities. But not a few of the 
most serious and efficient among the visitors were those who 
at the outset had no conception of family problems outside 
their home circles. Living apart they had known nothing of 
evil, and in their first untoward case or two, blamed them- 
selves, and, as one experienced woman expressed it, ‘‘took the 
whole sorrow of humanity into their own generous hearts.”’ As 
time has gone on several of the visitors have been advanced to 
ward heads, the newcomer today is “‘broken in” gradually, and 
the risk of letting inexperienced folk tamper with their fellows 
is no less real, but far less frequent. “I have just discarded 
six visitors,’ said one ward head in coming to headquarters 
recently, to express that difficult triumph in all volunteer work 
—the elimination of the unfit. 

On the other hand, the auxiliary has not been without re- 
sources in women with definite training. ‘There are eight 
former nurses among ward heads and visitors, twenty-one col- 
lege women. ‘Ten school teachers take part after school hours 
and during vacations. “The head of the statistical bureau, with 
thirty-one volunteer assistants, is a retired teacher on pension. 
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with her husband in an English hospital, a third with a broth 
badly injured, another in submarine work, a fifth with a sor 
returned, a sixth with a son at the front, a daughter with th 
Red Cross. Of two young women at work in the budget room 
one has two brothers at the front, the other a mother nursin, 
in France. Not a few of the visitors are young widows—ane 
in some instances they are widows of privates, who have joine 
in the work. There is the wife of a young Canadian soldiei 
whose father, an army chaplain, went out under fire and 
brought back his boy’s body from No Man’s Land. 

But hard-won experience and the bonds of courage and sa 
rifice would not in themselves have created filing systems 
organized 700 self-controlled, largely inexperienced, womeél 


To the Proud Wives and Mothers of the 
Men at the Front 


A MESSAGE OF CONGRATULATION 
- AND A NOTE OF WARNING .. 


F YOU ARE in regular receipt of Government Separation 
Allowance, of Assigned pay and Patriotic Fund money, you are, 
or should be, independent of outside help. The Fund not only 

gives out the money but is here to protect you and to befriend you with all 
counsel and advice and in this way to take the place of the soldier who has 
gone to the front. The Committee are proud to record the double 
service of most of our women who have not only given their dearest, 
but are now giving themselves in ways of ‘usefulness to their Country, 
It is expected of our women that they establish and encourage a high 
standard of living in their neighborhood. To do this, all care should 


be directed to payment of just debts, careful spending and 


saving, health and cleanliness of home and children, regu- 
lar attendance at church and school and a careful choice of 


friends and company. In this way you will add to your Country's 
glory and your City’s fame and be a pride to the soldier upon his return 


from service. It will be distinctly to your disadvantage there- 


fore, to ask or to receive such things as food, fuel, clothing, bread, 
tickets, money,etc.,from other societies or individuals. The Fund isnot 
a charity and you are surely above receiving such relief. Please accept 
this as both a congratulation and a warning, and in all emergencies 


appeal to your Fund Visitors or to the office and not to other agencies. 


CLARENCE F. SMITH, 


Chairman Relief Committee. 
August 1915. 
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Several stenographers, now married, are giving their services; 
and one society girl, instead of starting in the conventional 
way, went to a business college, took and held down a posi- 
tion in a business office to see if she were fit, and only then 
made herself known at the Patriotic Fund. Since then she 
has given full time. 

It would be hard, if one were to choose among examples, to 
say which to put first in devotion: the former-trained nurse 
in charge of the hospital visiting of the Patriotic Fund, who 
helped to get together, train and take to England and France 
something over seventy Canadian girls as ““V. A. D.’s” (nurses’ 
assistants) under St. John’s Ambulance; the wife of a major 
at the front who, while running her husband’s business, sup- 
porting a sister and also a brother dying of tuberculosis, 
puts in three afternoons a week-at the Patriotic Fund; the 
wife of a bank manager who does her own housework before 
she comes to the office, spends the entire day there every day, 
and goes home to cook the dinner at night. 

There is a stronger tie that binds these women to their 
work, and bridges many a social chasm between helper and 
helped. Of the ward heads, several are mothers of sol- 
diers at the front; two have followed their husbands overseas, 


one has seen two sons off, one of them since killed ; another has” 


a husband at the front, a son at the front, and a daughter 
nursing in France. So it goes also among the department heads 
at the central ofice—one with her husband killed, a second 


into a city-wide piece of team work which has gone on even) 
and competently through zero weather and summer epidemics | 
in the face of misunderstanding as well as public recognition 
day after day, week after. week, month after month—and wil 
go on so long as the war lasts and for a year thereafter. 
The answer lies in the woman who brought experience an 
courage and sacrifice and more beside—a genius for organiza 
tion and the unmistakable flame of leadership. ‘This is Heler 
R. Y. Reid, director and convener of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
and Lady of Grace of St. John of Jerusalem. Americans wht 
know less and care little of chivalric orders may yet be inter 
ested to know that the crosses which she may wear only i 
the presence of royalty and the quaint prayers she can say 
hark back to the Crusades, and were given a year ago in re¢ 


IMPORTANT ! 
A NOTE OF WARNING 


. Owing to the outbreak of Infantile Paralysis in the City we 
wish to warn you:— 
_ Not to call at the office with your children. 


Not to take the children to the Moving picture shows, 
in Street cars, to Church, to School, or any place 
where there are other children or crowds of people. 


Keep their noses and throats clean and wash them out 
often during the day. 


Keep their bowels open and regular. 


If your children get sick take them at once to a Hospital or 
Doctor. 


Be warned in time, follow our advice and save your children. 


IMPORTANT ! 


Vu l’épidémie de la paralysie infantile dans la Ville, 
nous désirons vous avertir:— 


1. Ne pas venir au bureau avec vos enfants 


2. Ne pas amener vos nfants aux Cinématographes, 
dans les tramways, a l’Eglise, a l’école ow autres 
places o se trouvent d'autres enfants ou beaucoup de 
monde 
Voir A ce que leur nez et leur gorge soient libres et la- 
vez-les souvent durant la journée. 


Tenez leurs intestins libres et réguliers. 


Si vos enfants sont malades conduisez-les immédiate- 
ment Aa l'hopital ou chez le médecin. 


Soyez sur vos gardes, suivez nos conseils et sauvez vos enfants. 


CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND, Montreal Branch, Relief Committee. 


Forin 74—10.000-Oct.-18-16 
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School Days 
. ate Bere! . 


SEPTEMBER rionth brings with it the 
*~ opening of our schools.—Be sure that 
your girls and boys attend regularly ! Without 
education a child cannot make his way success- 
fully in the world. Now is the time to give 
them this supreme opportunity. 

@ The Committee ‘are pleased to announce 
that twenty money prizes will be offered next 
June to those children on the Fund who 
present to their Visitors the best school reports 
for the year for conduct, attendance and 


general: progress. 

@ Watch your children’s health and see that 
they take proper care of teeth, eyes, throat 
and skin. If they are not well, they cannot 


‘do good school work and should be taken to 


see a Doctor. 


OPEN Bank Arrount 


THE SAVING OF MONEY IS A HABIT 


(COMMENCE today by opening an account 

at the branch. of the Bank nearest your 
home. It is a simple matter; go to the 
Manager, tell him you wish to open an aocount 
(even though your deposit be but a dollar) 
and he will do the rest. 

You will be surprise to see how quickly 
the habit is acquired and how anxious you are 
to see your account grow. Then again it will 
be very comforting to your husband to know 
that you are handling your money in such a 
very careful manner, and that you are guarding 
against the proverbial “ RAJNY DAY,” 
which sooner or later is bound to overtake 
some of us through sickness, unémployment, 
the cancellation of payments by the Patriotic 
Fund or some other form. 


We would therefore strongly advise your 
commencing at an early date the SAVING OF 
AT LEAST A PORTION of every cheque you 
receive from us. You will not regret it and once 
you have started, a feeling of ‘Well if anything 
happens, I have my savings in the Bank to fall 
back upon”? will soon make itself felt. 


COMMENCE NOW, — TO-DAY ! 


CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND 


MONTREAL BRANCH 


Lite Insurance 
PROBABLY the most valuable and impor- 


tant thing your husband or son left you 
when he enlisted for his country’s service at 
the front was a life insurance policy. 
@ Heis nobly doing his duty to his country 
and fellow citizens; he showed his love and 
thoughtfulness for you by insuring his life; and 
the insurance company or society has done a 
generous and patriotic act in not increasing the 
premium, although the risk is so very much 
gceater than they figured on. Now, will you 
pot do your share by keeping the premiums 
paid up—if not for your own sake do it for the 
sake of your absent hero, of whom we are all 
so proud, and of his dear kittle ones? 
Our visitors report, from timé to time, cases 
where the Husband or Son had insurance and 
the wife or mother has not paid the premium 
when due. Surely this is only a oversight. 

REMEMBER — a Life Insurance Policy is a 


savings fund and becomes more valuable as 
each premium is paid. 


If the premium 1s overdue orif i 
y ( lue ¢ you want advice 
or information regarding life insurance consult us. 
We consider this a most important matter and will 
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CLARENCE F. SMITH, 
Chairman Relief Committee. 
HELEN R. Y. REID, 
Convener of Ladies Auxiliary. 


September, 1915. 


—As the office accommodation is limited, 
EIUES you are requested when calling tocome 
When possible alone — and not with 

friend or childrew 


nition of a full decade of constructive philanthropic work. 
Miss Reid was a member of the class of 1888 at McGill 
Jniversity, the first class to include women. With fellow- 
1embers-she started a kitchen on Jurors street in a factory 
eighborhood. This grew later into a lunch room, boarding 
ouse and girl’s club on the thoroughfare known as Bleury 
reet, and, in turn, into the present University Settlement, 
there four or five workers are in residence in the heart of the 
ewish and Chinese quarter. Miss Reid was one of the char- 
+r members of the Charity Organization Society when it 
arted fifteen years ago, and is chairman of its educational de- 
artment. She had charge of the Relief Committee of the 
‘ictorian Order of Nurses during the great typhoid epidemic 
1 Montreal. In other ways, too, work has fallen to her 
chich proved an apprenticeship to the great task. the war was 
) bring. 

An amateur postoffice in the investigating department af- 
yrds one index of the many strands which, under Miss Reid’s 
andling, are gathered into an effective skein of work. It 
ynsists of a large wall map, city directories, a wire basket, a 
-t of pigeon-holes bearing the names of the fifty-four French 
nd English district heads. A volunteer postmistress who pre- 
des over it has resolutely refused to adopt such a new- 
ingled contraption as a card index and keeps her lists on 
yng legal cap. Two hundred and fifty pieces of internal 
ail go through this postoffice a day—sometimes as high as 
00. A day sheet, for example, comes in from the filing 
50m, where current information from interviewers, investi- 
ations, the list desk, budget room and districts is collected. 
“his day sheet is in turn resolved into a sheaf of memoranda 
yr the ward pigeon-holes. 


Some idea of the constant changes going forward is illus- 
rated by these statistics for February: 


econd enlistments.........++++++ 16 Wounded ........+-eseeeereeeeee 9 
PoOTISEM ENE “vale, s inne.» concer o}= Piuelinys.a any 28 Killed 1.1.1.2: sess eee sree eerenee 11 
FANSLEPTEM) a Sore ne slacieeedsin een re 40, Died gl ye ovitioe -aicis so reeceieraecieess aA 
ASCHAT ZED occ ee eee ees ence ee 52 Missing ...----++eeceeeeereeeeee 5 
RSE TTEC pectin Fol ene aiay hove iecers sys. giols Q3ue PrISGNe Tye slests orcs: ealaiel vice ss selena 2 


nvalided home......--..+-+++025 29 
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gladly assist you iu every way possible. 


DONT FORGET YOUR SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNT. 


If you haven’t started one i 
yet do so with part of t 
cheque enclosed if possible P He 


CHAIRMAN RELIEF COMMITTEE. 
Room 104, Drummond Building. 
Office Hours: 10 to 12. and 2 to 4, Monday to Friday. 


Nor are the changes all at the front, for in that same month 
there were twenty-seven births among the families on the fund, 
five infant deaths, a child and three adults. The entries in 
the day sheet the morning of my visit had such bits of human 
color as “Uptons have a new baby,’ “Cleary wounded,” 
“Good news, Angus not missing,” and the more prosaic nota- 
tions from the cash emergency desk. 

For of the women who await their turn in the reception 
room only a fraction are new cases. Soldiers do not lay their 
families away in a napkin when they go to the front; all the 
hopes and mishaps and struggles of every-day living go on. 
Four thousand checks go out every month from the account- 
ant’s office (totaling $65,000 to $75,000), and of these fully 
500 are held up every month for one cause or another, which 
means a visit to the fund office. Every woman is given an 
identification card, which she must show at the bank. Even 
so, some lose their cards, or drop their money into the fire, or 
it goes down the drain, and a family situation results. Before 
the identification cards were contrived there were many cases 
of forgery. One woman, a soldier’s wife, stole her neighbor’s 
checks and forged them so skilfully that bank and fund both 
thought the neighbor lying when she protested she had not 
cashed them. ‘The truth only came out in a sick-bed con- 
fession to a priest. 

The identification cards are important not only at the bank, 
but at hospitals, dispensaries and other places because of the 
shifting about. In a single month last year 1,000 removals 
were recorded. In many instances families have changed 
homes four or five times during the year. ‘Many a butcher 
and grocer comes hot-foot, to the fund to find out where the 
tenant has flown. All addresses, however, are held as con- 
fidential, but note is taken of any delinquency, the woman’s 
story is then heard, advice is given, and if the misdemeanor is 
aggravated and continuous, checks are temporarily held up.” 
The fund is thus able to protect the small butcher and grocer, 
to the tune of perhaps $15 a month, while encouraging a 
high standard of honesty for its soldiers’ families. é 
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Delay in the receipt of separation allowance or army pay 
leads other women to come seeking loans and a_business- 
like plan of repayment is arranged, with the fund protected 
by its control over subsequent monthly checks. In three 
months last summer 451 loans were made amounting to 
$2,691.46, and 450 returned amounting to $2,405.68. A 
considerable proportion were to advance payments on life 
insurance policies. Some $200,000 worth of such policies were 
thus saved last year which otherwise would have lapsed. Most 
of the policies are on the industrial plan, running from $20 
to $1,000, but there have been several of from $2,000 to 
$3,000, and one of $5,000. ‘The war rates made the premiums 
high, but in many cases it has been more than a question’ of 
lending money so as to spread a lump sum out over several 
months. 

Thus one woman with three children had allowed a $500 
policy on her husband to lapse, although he was then with the 
Canadian troops in France. She had no conception whatever 
of the value and meaning of life insurance or the waiving of 
its rules by the company. A medical certificate from the regi- 
mental doctor and an application for renewal from the man 
involved weeks of correspondence, but the policy was rein- 
stated. ‘“‘We have argued with a woman for an hour,” writes 
George W. Elliott, secretary of the Montreal: Relief Com- 
mittee, ‘‘over the relative value of a new skirt and a policy on 
the life of her husband, who at the time was actually dodging 
German souvenirs in Flanders.”’ In another case a soldier’s 
wife had an idea that insurance was a pretty good thing for 
rich people, but was not inclined to make any sacrifice to hold 
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10301 families have applied to the fund up to January 1, 1917. 


Canadian & French Belgian 

British Res. Reservists Reservists 
Number of applicants to July 31, 1915.. 5014 612 116 
Number of applicants to July 31, 1916.. 8559 639 te 7 
Number of applicants to Jan. 1, 1917.. 9413 653 117 


Families who have received regular monthly help from date of their application to January 1, 1917. 
English French French Belgian Italian 
Canadian Canadian Reservists Reservists Reservists 
1942 689 301 39 58 
Families who have received help to January 1, 1917. 
English French French Belgian Italian 
Canadian Canadian Reservists Reservists Reservists 
5138 2193 549 116 114 


Families who have never received help in cheques, but have been assisted in other ways—legal 


aid, correspondence, S. A. Emergency, Grants, etc. 


English French French Belgian Italian 
Canadian Canadian Reservists Reservists Reservists 
1287 738 104 1 4 
Number of families receiving from fund. 
British Reservists 
French English French Belgian Italian 
Canadian Canadian Reservists Reservists Reservists 
In july, 1916 3529 340 47 56 
In Dec., 1916 780 2645 333 46 64 
$41,230-75 $39,215.75 $7,053.83 $1,438.00 $1,367.00 


During the second year of the war 6933 families 
ceived monthly allowance and friendly help. 


Oa LT Gees oF Sees seemiee: ee eee ty cata gt eee 11,243 
Children“under “5 “yearsadvinscnics ar sacle aces 5,574 
Children undeni14 ‘years <20 ta th wie cing alee ties 6,867 


The grant per family averaged $16.45 to January 1, 1917, from August, 1914. 


f British French Belgian Italian 
Canadians Reservists Reservists Reservists Reservists 
15.05 $17.29 $21.25 $31.25 $21.68 


New applicants were for the second year of the war, ending July 31, 1916. 
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representing 23,684 dependents of soldiers re- 


her husband’s $1,000 policy. She finally consented to borro 
$50 and repay it in monthly instalments. Subsequently bot 
she and her child were sick, and the money had not bee 
fully refunded last June when the man was killed in action. 
If death occurs in a family a burial allowance is given, ¢ 
interment is provided in the Patriotic Fund cemetery lot. 
lesser emergencies, some of the calls for help which come 
the reception room are unemployment, desertion, piano to b 
sacrificed, furniture not paid up, eviction, land lots to be fo 
feited, no food or fuel in the house, no soldier’s pay receive 
after soldier sailed, no separation allowance sent by the goy: 
ernment, husband on picket duty, and not enough money fo! 
family to live on. Some of the applicants have no claim 
on the fund and are promptly referred to the regular phil 
anthropic agencies. 
In a fund case, the interviewer draws on the case record: 
and calls in the ward head if present. If away and the need 
is urgent, the latter is telephoned to and immediate help may 
be given from the cash emergency desk upon requisition of th 
convener of the auxiliary. In cases of serious illness, “‘com- 
passionate allowance” over and above the regular grant may 
be given to fund beneficiaries, and altogether perhaps $1,000 
a month is given in exceptional aid. But in general the whole 
pressure of the work is to prevent soldiers’ families from ap 
pealing to other societies, and to meet the ordinary exigencies 
of life by the careful handling of their monthly income, 
Leaflets and educational work by the visitors led 951 families 
last year to take out savings books. 
One interesting desk in the office is that of the voluntee 
who handles trust accounts. Such accoun 
are opened for orphans or children placed 
in institutions. A wife goes insane, or is im- 
moral, or intemperate, and the soldier may 


Italian request the fund to handle not only the fund 
Reservists Total 2 E - 
0 5742 grant, but his assigned pay and separation 

ae eats: allowance. A reservist may ask this for his 


aged mother. A separate bank book is taken 
out, grants deposited and checks are drawn 


ybisree Total to the district head, guardian, institution, the 
58 3087 Charity Organization Society, or whoever 
is responsible for the ward. Little Kitty’s — 

aes artificial-leg money is one of these individual 
s Total accounts. ‘The first case to come on the fund 


was that of an English reservist’s family, in 
due time sent at their request to be with 
parents in England (a practice since largely 


Total discontinued because of war conditions). The 
—— soldier returned, medically unfit, to find his 
home “sold up,” his family gone. A job on — 
a cattle ship was found for him so that he ~ 
Total might rejoin his family, and while he waited. 
334 for the boat to sail he had the fund keep his 


pocket money so that he would not drink it 
up. ; 
A legal aid service is maintained with fif- 
teen English and six French lawyers giving 
their services. Women have applied under 
assumed names, passing as wives of soldiers . 
when they had husbands alive and not “on 
the strength.” Others have signed on as 
widows when a husband has been in the im- 


he pg oe eceeusk eercnre Britied Relea cape Bye 

ritish orn anadians anadians rmy eservists eservists eservists Other: Tot 1 i i 

ish E sai see a " hh pees ean mediate background, while others have 

hastily adopted one or two children in order 
Protestant Roman Catholic Hebrews Other Religions Total . 

1592 2057 29 6 3684 to draw increased allowances. But to pro- 
Wive Moth F . i ’ : 
2547~ 966. ee opt asic tect the fund is only part of this legal work. 


————— 


[Continued on page 705] 
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THE NEW RED CROSS BUILDING AT WASHINGTON, OCCUPIED BEFORE IT WAS COMPLETED 


Mobilized on Moving Day 


Red Cross Work in the 
Midst of Difficulties 


ERHAPS the nation will never know one story of 
preparation that has been going on hurriedly but 
quietly throughout the country since the severance 
of diplomatic relations with Germany. 

If that break threw a bomb into the circles of diplomats, 
threw one also into the organization of the American Red 
‘ross. Germany could not have chosen an unkinder time 
» issue her order concerning unrestricted submarine war- 
are. On Saturday, February 3, President Wilson broke 
ff relations and gave Ambassador von Bernstorff his pass- 
orts. By that same action he served notice upon the Red 
‘ross that every scrap of its resources might be needed at a 
1oment’s notice to care for sick and wounded American 
yldiers and for their dependents at home. 

Saturday was one of the coldest days Washington has 
nown. Only twenty-four hours before, the national headquar- 
srs of the Red Cross had moved into the sumptuous new build- 
1g provided after long effort by the New York State Com- 
1andery of the Loyal Legion as a memorial in honor of the 
yyal women of the Civil War. It was no reflection on the 
rarm hearts of the donors that the building strongly resembled 
refrigerating plant on that momentous day. Uncrated office 
urniture and unboxed records stood around everywhere. 
verything was in confusion. Workmen brandishing paint- 
rushes rubbed elbows with department chiefs trying to think 


what advice to give chapters hundreds of miles away in the 
emergency. 

The Red Cross, in those chilly surroundings .and_ half- 
moved condition, had to bring its full resources to the point 
of instant mobilization without delay. Fortunately it had 
been preparing for some time. “The lessons of European war 
relief and the mobilization of our own troops on the Mexican 
border had taught it many things. An elaborate organization 
by each chapter had been well started. Indeed, so effective 
had been the preliminary work in many communities that 
when emergency orders were issued on February 3 and subse- 
quently, all that many chapters had to do was to report: 
“Everything is done. We are as ready as we can be until the 
actual need is here.” 

On that first day a long telegram of instructions went 
from headquarters to every one of the 272 chapters then 
existing. One step urged was to secure immediate option 
on adequate space, centrally located, for office and storage 
room and to get this space rent free, if possible. Another 
was to appoint the following committees, if they were not 
already appointed: finance, hospital garments and surgical 
supplies, comfort bags, packing and shipping, publicity and 
information, motor service, and a committee on cooperation 
with outside organizations which should begin work at once. 
Graduate nurses volunteering for service were to be referred 
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to the Red Cross Bureau of Nursing Service at Washington. 
Doctors also were to be referred to Washington. Men wish- 
ing to give service were to be urged to take courses in first 
aid, and the possibility of organizing sanitary training detach- 
ments was to be taken up at once. 

The responses telling what the chapters had done, what 
they had under way, and asking for more advice and informa- 
tion, began to come in immediately. Within forty-eight hours 
headquarters were out of all circulars and instruction blanks, 
of which they usually have an unlimited supply. The cor- 
respondence rose to mountainous proportions almost overnight 
and fourteen new stenographers were added to handle it. The 
let-up has not yet come. 

‘The executive committees of many chapters met on Sun- 
day, February 4. The telegram of instructions was gone over 
phrase by phrase and whatever was not attended to was then 
arranged for. New committees, if needed, were appointed on 
the spot. Whatever was required to bring the organization in 
each community up to plans and specifications was begun. 

Elmira, N. Y., wired as follows: “We already have roomy, 
centrally located headquarters, rent free. Our committees 
for finance, hospital garments and surgical supplies and com- 
fort bags already appointed, the latter having to their credit 
over 7,000 surgical dressings and 500 garments, also 2,000 
comfort bags. ‘These are already shipped for the most part 
to European sufferers. “Twelve outside organizations are 
working in cooperation with us.” 

Glens Falls, N. Y., reported that the vice-president of a 
local insurance company had offered the chapter the entire 
fifth floor of the company’s building for “‘as long as required.” 
Here were being established an office, packing rooms and three 
work rooms. All committees were appointed and fifty people 
were at work on gauze dressings. 

Cleveland reported that its headquarters were established 
in a twenty-four-room residence only a mile from the center 
of the city, which it occupied rent free. Here its various com- 
mittees were actively at work. “The committee on motor serv- 
ice, it said, would be appointed at once. 

Chicago replied on February 6 that its Red Cross shop was 
open and prepared to give instruction in the making of surgi- 
cal dressings and to turn out large quantities of them. “The 
board of education, churches, settlements and women’s clubs, 
it said, had agreed to the use of their facilities whenever it 
became necessary. An ambulance corps was being recruited in 
the University of Chicago, and sanitary service corps were 
being formed in connection with some of the big industrial 
and commercial firms. 

Fond du Lac, Wis., reported that its headquarters were 
ready for service. 

Berkeley, Cal., wired: ‘Will start Wednesday door to door 
canvass with neighborhood women in charge. Begin making 
supplies Wednesday. Ample store accommodations already 
secured. Civil and fraternal organizations through executives 
promise immediate and hearty cooperation. Monday papers 
will contain call for volunteers for different departments.” 

San Francisco wired that the Union Pacific Club of that 
city had given it an option on a fireproof building owned by 
the club, rent free. A committee of manufacturers was work- 
ing on equipment for the plant and “will be able at a moment’s 
notice to install this,” as well as to furnish help from factories 
to instruct women working in the sewing classes. A large 
number of power sewing machines, it said, could be secured 
quickly, a committee of merchants was to act as a purchasing 
committee for materials, and the committee on packing and 
transportation was made up of shipping men familiar with 
that work. 
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-chapter was started about two weeks after the possible results 
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One of the most important instructions was that concerning 
motor service. Each chapter was asked to compile at once ; 
list of all motor cars and motor trucks available for volunteer 
service. ‘These, if the need for action came, would be useful 
for transporting people and supplies, for quick messenger sery- 
ice and for many forms of work. 

Boston’s response to this instruction was typical. “The pres: 
ident of the automobile club was made chairman of the com- 
mittee on motor service at the meeting on Sunday. Monday 
morning he spent at his telephone, calling upon friends, ac- 
quaintances and strangers to let themselves be listed in the 
motor corps. “The corps was made up in short order, but 
much publicity was given the plan that offers of assistance are 
still coming in. 

Boston responded also in other ways. With a view to 
making cooperation between the Red Cross and other organ 
izations more effective, the chapter has included in its execu- 
tive committee representatives of many of these groups. The 
committee on cooperation is reaching definite agreements with 
outside bodies. “The local committee on civilian relief, under 
the chairmanship of John F. Moors, who had charge of relief 
work after the Salem fire, as well as experience in San Fran- 
cisco and Chelsea, is working out plans and may even go so- 
far as to rehearse for emergency relief. 

Even before the latest instructions, Boston had shown how 
Red Cross organization intended for a crisis could do effective” 
community service when no crisis is at hand. Under Mrs. F. 
S. Mead a corps of women drivers, consisting of women who 
own and are accustomed to driving their own cars, was formed 
last fall. Over sixty women joined the.corps. Not wanting 
to be idle until an emergency should arise, they asked what 
interim service they could render. Fifteen hundred children 
were then being given after-care treatment at the hospitals 
of the city as a result of the infantile paralysis epidemic. 
Some of these children had to be brought in from miles out- 
side the city. The women’s motor corps organized to do this 
service and each member devotes stated hours during the 
week to bringing distant children to the hospitals and taking 
them back again. So far the plan has worked with great 
success, the women sticking to their tasks in every weather. 

In such ways Red Cross chapters are preparing themselves 
for a larger community service. Meanwhile, the work of 
creating new chapters and increasing the membership has 
gone ahead by leaps and bounds. On February 1 the number 
of chapters stood at 272. In the next four weeks twenty-six 
new chapters sprang into being. In the first week of March 
fourteen more were added. Chapters are now being formed 
at the rate of two and three a' day. Large cities and small 
are joining in the desire to be part of the Red Cross organ- 
ization. Campaigns are just being concluded in New Orleans, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and many other cities. In 
many places, too small for chapters, auxiliaries are being 
formed, groups of ten or more members joining to do one or 
more specific things. 

‘The individual membership, also, has responded to the stim- 
ulus of the international situation. On February 1 this stood 
at 299,000. ‘Today it is probably 350,000. St. Louis began 
its chapter with a membership this month of between 10,000 
and 15,000. Scranton, Pa., has recently pushed its member- 
ship to more than 5,000; New Haven and Bridgeport, Conn., 
to 10,000 and 15,000, respectively, and Ridgewood, N. J., 
which has a population of 7,000, tor2,100. The Bridgeport 


of an explosion in one of the big munition plants had been 
discussed. In many localities large industrial plants are 
being canvassed and the employes are joining in large numbers. 
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Ihus, out of a membership of 8,000 in the Lynn, Mass., 
hapter, 3,500 are employed by the General Electric Company. 

Eliot Wadsworth, acting chairman of the Red Cross, de- 
lared the other day that “the time has come when we must 
eek and obtain the undivided support of patriotic Americans 
sverywhere,” and issued an appeal for 1,000,000 members. 
Jn Monday of this week the Federal Council of the Churches 
»f Christ in America endorsed this appeal and declared that 
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the 207,000 Protestant churches in the country could alone 
furnish this membership if pastors would present the matter 
to their congregations and appoint committees to secure mem- 
bers from each church. ‘‘Every pastor should himself be a 
member of the Red Cross,” read the council’s appeal. 

The attainment of this membership does not seem a hope- 
less goal if the history of the past year is a criterion of what 
can be done in the future. 


The Machinery of Misery 


Germany’s Social Organization 
For Civilian Relief During War 


By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE news of German organization for social service 

during the war which has come to this country has 

been sporadic and incomplete. Prominent workers 

to whom we have looked in the past for interpreta- 
‘ions of social movements in Germany are too busy creating 
ind organizing to find time for descriptive accounts of what is 
‘aking place. Visitors to Germany during the war have rarely 
een more than a small section of the country and have brought 
yack with them no concise information on the social forces as 
1 whole. ‘The imperial government is not at present at all 
unxious that the world should know either what need for 
social aid there exists in the country or what steps have been 
‘aken to make the best of all available resources, and has pub- 
ished no useful statistics. Yet it is possible to piece together 
from isolated bits of news a general picture of the machinery 
for preventing distress, and aiding those suffering when it can- 
n10t be prevented, which has been built up since the outbreak 
of the war from the excellent material of a widely diffused 
community effort long previous in existence. 

Even German students have been astonished to find how 
well the social legislation of empire and states has stood the 
rest of war and how great a structure of voluntary service it 
has been possible to raise on the solid foundation of its organ- 
zation. ‘The great state insurance funds, for instance, have 
not only remained intact and in good working order, in spite 
of innumerable changes in personnel and many new problems 
of administration, but, through their principal officers, co- 
yperate actively with the different relief agencies in efforts 
bordering their own. The most remarkable phenomenon, 
however, has been the rapidity and completeness with which 
existing voluntary social services of every kind have fallen 
into a general national scheme of emergency endeavor which 
has multiplied the usefulness of their separate efforts. We 
-annot, in America, adopt much of German social legislation, 
successful and suggestive though it is, because fundamental 
conditions are too different. But in this coordination of ex- 
isting services for a national patriotic purpose, there are les- 
sons of considerable practical importance for an American 
social preparedness program. 

We are not here concerned with those sections of the social 
service which are in closest affiliation to the army itself or 
bound up with the conduct of war, the care of wounded and 


disabled soldiers, of war prisoners, of the armies en route and 
in the trenches, though in these also the cooperation of the 
authorities, the Red Cross, and of voluntary agencies is a 
remarkably close and successful one. But we are concerned 
rather with the matter of civilian relief, the fitting of a nation 
to the task of maintaining civilized standards in the midst of 
calamity, of protecting the women and children for the time 
or permanently bereft of their breadwinner, of preventing des- 
titution and supplementing with individual and humane care 
the wholesale measures of relief taken by the state. 

First, and most important, of these tasks is the material 
provision for the dependents of soldiers in the field. It was a 
stupendous one from the beginning and has since increased as 
new mobilization orders included more and more the age 
groups which contain a majority of family supporters and 
as, with the rising cost of living, the need for additional pay- 
ments to supplement the income of wage-earning families rose 
from point to point. In Berlin alone, 62,980 families were 
in receipt of war pay, amounting to about $321,000, in August, 
1914. In April, 1916, the number had increased to 228,429 
families, receiving over two and a half million dollars; in 
December, 1916, the monthly total had increased to nearly 
three and a half million dollars. During the first year of the 
war, the total payments for the whole empire amounted to a 
little over twelve million dollars. By December, 1916, the 
cash payments to soldiers’ families in Berlin alone had risen 
to nearly fifty-four million dollars. 

It should be noted that in all but the poorest towns and 
cities the appropriations of the imperial treasury for this pur- 
pose represent only a fraction of these large sums. By far the 
greater part is raised locally by the taxpayers, either generally 
to supplement the regular payments to dependents of soldiers 
or for the support of widows and orphans, or payment of 
house rent, or discharge of debts incurred during the war, or 
food and fuel charities. For this reason there is the greatest 
diversity in methods of administration. The underlying priu- 
ciple is that each family shall be assisted in such a way and 
to such an extent that the soldier on his return will find its 
economic position changed as little as possible. ‘The imperial 
and state governments repeatedly have warned the communes 
that they must not look upon their work as poor relief and 
apply to it the accustomed standards. As a result there has 
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been a general departure from the usual principles of dealing 
with such matters as unemployment or threatened eviction for 
non-payment of rent. 

New and perplexing problems arose on every hand. ‘They 
were by no means solved uniformly. Was a minimum stand- 
ard of nutrition to be made the basis of family relief, or was 
the local relief payment to be in the form of a regular per- 
centage supplement to the imperial war payment? Both 
methods have been adopted; the supplement often exceeding 
the original allowance by over 100 per cent. In some places 
all relief is given in cash; in others the greater part is pro- 
vided in kind—no doubt to reduce the cost. In many small 
towns, having to dispose of only small revenues, no local addi- 
tion at all has been voted to the war allowances from the im- 
perial treasury, with the result that their residents are much 
worse off than those of the large cities. 

Again, there has been much diversity in deciding whether 
a woman’s earnings during the war were to be deducted from 
the amount which she would be allowed if not working, and 
whether grants made by employers to the families of their 
employes at the front should be so deducted. As regards the 
latter point, it seems obvious that these payments were not 
intended to relieve the taxpayers but to constitute a boon to 
the employes, and this view is' taken by most of the local au- 
thorities. As to the treatment of the recipient’s own earnings, 
no agreement has been reached by the municipalities which 
have conferred upon this subject. A few cities, including 
Mannheim and Charlottenburg, have compromised by setting 
up the rule that a certain minimum of earnings—usually five 
dollars per week—is not to be counted, and that from earn- 
ings in excess of this amount one-half is to be deducted in lieu 
of communal war allowance. Another question arises from 
the necessity of contributing towards the payment of house 
rent. In Germany, where house owners often are by no 
means wealthy men, a general moratorium would have ruined 
thousands of them. On the other hand, if it were generally 
known that the city was paying all rents due by people unable 
to afford them, exorbitant claims would soon be made. Ex- 
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tending the scope of agencies already in embryo in times of 
peace, some of the cities have tried to get over this difficulty 
by creating commissions for rent arbitration and with powers, 
sometimes, of fixing maximum rents for certain classes of 
dwellings to limit the claims which might be made on the war 
funds. ‘The importance of the rent payments may be seen 
from the fact that in December, 1916, the city of Berlin paid 
over $525,000 on rent contributions alone, out of a total 
payment to the families of soldiers amounting to nearly three 
and a half million dollars. : 
With all care, it is impossible for the authorities spending 
from public funds sufficiently to differentiate relief payments 
in accordance with the accustomed standard of living of the 
different classes, other than is partially indicated by the mili- 
tary rank of the father. It is obvious, on the other hand, that: 
without such differentiation much hardship is inflicted not only 
on those of higher social standing but also on those who, by 
their own exertions, have got a nice home together or made 
it possible to send their children to better schools. For this 
reason the patriotic fund (the Nationalstiftung), which since 
the outbreak of the war has collected approximately 150 mil- 
lion dollars to supplement public relief funds, has found it 
necessary to add to the public payment where this seems de- 
sirable in the interest of a social justice which transcends 
mere equality of claims upon the community. 


Gifts in Kind 


IN AN emergency affecting large numbers of persons, gifts 
in kind are bound to play an important part. They enable par- 
ticipation in a great humane effort on the part of large num- 
bers of people who cannot afford appreciable cash contribu- 
tions. Thus the collection of gifts of clothing, food and other 
material aid was made the task of a special division of the 
Red Cross which also acts as a central purchasing agency for 
other material distributed in relief of distress. “This branch is 
quite separate from the great stores of the Red Cross for war 
purposes. 

The scarcity of food has given rise to new problems which 


VOLUNTARY WORKERS AND NURSES ON HOME LEAVE FROM THE FRONT CARE FOR THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN 
IN IMPROVISED OPEN-AIR DAY NURSERIES 
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ONE OF THE DAY NURSERIES IN THE SUBURBS OF BERLIN WHICH HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED TO FREE 
MOTHERS FOR A PLACE IN INDUSTRY 


he German municipalities have tackled with ingenuity and 
ourage, though not always with success. Some of them, 
ike Bielefeld, have become farmers and breeders, others have 
rone into the produce business, both wholesale and retail. 
some have started cooperative purchasing societies, either man- 
ged eritirely by the city or with the aid of private dealers. 
Again others have acted entirely through existing channels of 
rade, merely bringing about machinery for frequent confer- 
nce with every branch of the food trades. The result in many 
ylaces has been unsatisfactory because, with genuinely scarce 
upplies, the effect of mass purchases by the city has had an 
infavorable rather than a favorable influence upon prices and, 
n some cases, has even created artificial scarcity where none 
vas before. It is doubtful, however, whether any other meas- 
ire was possible to lower prices or whether cooperative action 
nn the part of dealers without interference of the municipalities 
vould have succeeded better. The fact is that the imperial 
fovernment, in this matter, has left the local authorities with 
. task which it had neither the experience nor the means of 
ulfilling. 

An incident of special interest in connection with the scarcity 
f food is the alacrity with which the government is making 
ise of the splendid system for cooperative purchase and dis- 
ribution built up by the German social democratic party in 
pite of every discouragement and hostility on the part of 
his same government during the last two decades. It was the 
nly organization equipped to handle a big task of this kind; 
nd the German cooperative wholesale society at Hamburg, 
vhich has been its center, as well as the local branches have 
een taken over with all their premises, supplies and personnel 
nd been given practically official status. 

More and more the public kitchen has become an established 
art of the machinery for reducing the cost of living. In 
3erlin alone, twenty-three committees of the National Wom- 
n’s Service, with 1,400 voluntary workers, are running chari- 
able kitchens where tens of thousands regularly receive their 
laily bread. Since July, 1916, the city of Berlin itself has 
pened “central kitchens,” and practically all the suburbs of 


the capital have such institutions where meals are served and 
cooked food is sold for home consumption at cost price. “The 
purchasing department of the united relief agencies in Berlin 
itself has established a ‘“‘war kitchen” for its own employes 
where 1,500 of them daily dine or sup. The Red Cross has 
opened a number of “cocoa rooms” on the lines of similar com- 
mercial establishments, but with this difference that a cup of 
this nutritious beverage with bread and butter can be had for 
half a cent, 
The Red Cross 

Amonc the relief organizations, the Red Cross takes the 
leading place. For ten years it had prepared and perfected a 
plan which enabled it, when the war broke out, to clear its 
deck for action with the same rapidity which characterized the 
mobilization of the German army. The Red Cross work orig- 
inally was divided into five main sections under the general 
control of a central committee of which General von Pfuell 
is now the president. General welfare work devoted to the 
combat of sickness and destitution in the civil population 
formed one of the divisions in the original scheme. Now, how- 
ever, there are twenty-three divisions, and the welfare work, 
with which alone we are here concerned, assumed such impor- 
tance during the progress of the war that it has been sub- 
divided into three groups, the first of which is engaged in 


fighting tuberculosis and contagious disease, the second has for - 


its task the protection of infancy and motherhood, the third 
is responsible for family welfare work in the narrower mean- 
ing of the term. In all these branches, the organization of 
the Red Cross has provided a framework within which the 
numerous national, state and local social activities of the 
country could group themselves naturally in accordance with 
their separate functions. “The Red Cross itself, during the 
first half of the war, cared for about 30,000 persons in 
Berlin; during the whole period of the war up to date well 
over 100,000. 

Shortly after the war broke out, a new division had to be 
added to the civilian work of the Red Cross, to aid the Ger- 
man refugees who had fled from hostile countries and invaded 
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territories. With those from Belgium and France, in the 
first months of the war, streams of impoverished East Prus- 
sians rushing towards Berlin from the Russian invasion soon 
joined. In April, 1915, between 70,000 and 80,000 of them 
were in Berlin. For many weeks, relief stations were main- 
tained at the railway depots, where nurses and health officers 
received those arriving, many of them in a pitiable condi- 
tion, and distributed them to the various homes. Under a 
ministerial decree of January, 1915, this division of the Red 
Cross was given the duty of caring for all German fugitives 
from foreign countries. Receiving stations were opened in 
Singen (Baden), Goch (Rhine Province) and Sassnitz (on 
the Isle of Ruegen), and distributing centers in Duesseldorf, 
Cologne, Dortmund, Frankfort, Cassel, Hannover, Breslau. 

These thousands had not only to be provided with immediate 
necessities and shelter, but as far as possible permanent homes 
were found for them and the means of earning a living. From 
one collecting center with 800 beds, in the Criminal Court 
building of Berlin, the great majority were distributed either 
into more or less permanent residences of their own or into 
smaller family shelters. In this connection, the collection 
and distribution of clothes, already referred to, played a 
prominent part, since many of the fugitives had saved almost 
none of their belongings. In addition to gifts received in kind, 
this branch had spent, by April, 1915, about $2,000 in linen 
and woolen goods, about $10,000 in shoes, and about $3,500 
in garments for confirmation. A special service was estab- 
lished, with the aid of other agencies, to care for the children 
and youths of these refugees, many of whom were distributed 
to institutions or boarded out in families. By April, 1915, 
an employment department established in this division, had 
found work for over 1,000 girls in domestic service, for 
2,000 persons in agriculture, for 3,000 men and 1,000 women 
in public employment. 

Jugendfuersorge, the care of adolescents, in the course of 
the war, has assumed such importance as to make necessary the 
formation of yet another separate division. As in England and 
France, the removal of the father often led to a lack of home 
control and an increase in juvenile delinquency which threat- 
ened to become sérious. Under the leadership of the wife of 
the Prussian minister, Trott zu Solz, this department en- 
deavored, first of all, to disburden mothers thrown by the 
war into the necessity of going out to earn their living. 
Agencies for supervising home work and recreation—a form 
of social service which for long has enjoyed much popularity 
in Germany—were extended and multiplied. In addition, 
funds were collected and administered to pay scholarships 
and provide clothes and shoes for children kept away from 
school because of inability, owing to the greatly increased 
cost of living, of their otherwise self-supporting mothers to 
keep them in these necessities. With the high wages paid for 
male workers, there was a tendency for boys to escape school 
attendance and go to work; this also has been corrected as 
far as possible by a joint effort of the child-caring agencies. 


The Children’s Bit 


THE services of these older children themselves to the 
fatherland have also been organized. There has been a great 
increase in the membership of the boy scout corps and in the 
patriotic duties assumed by them. ‘The collection of metal to 
be used in the manufacture of munitions was one of their jobs. 
In one suburb of Berlin, ten carloads full of fruit stones were 
collected by the juvenile population for oil extraction. In all 
these matters there has been maintained a close cooperation 
between the voluntary agencies and the school and city au-' 
thorities. 
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One field where this cooperation has been especially frui 
ful has been the cultivation of vacant plots, though few detai 
of this so far have become known. In most of the large citi 
the practice of letting large unused plots of city land t 
philanthropic or cooperative societies at a nominal rent, 
have them converted into small lots for workingmen, hz 
borne excellent results for some time past. During the wai 
the acreage of these Schrebergaerten has been greatly increase¢ 
and the school authorities have taken a hand in training th 
older boys and girls in the best methods of cultivation. 

The juvenile division of the Red Cross further helps in t 
selection of suitable guardians for fatherless children, take 
steps to apprentice those in their care, and to send sick chi 
dren to forest and seaside resorts and hospitals. In all thes 
matters, previously existing institutions and services have 
under the pressure of war, been extended and made finan: 
cially secure. 


The Day Nurseries 


THE infant welfare division of the Red Cross has increased 
the number and the efficiency, through cooperation, of al 
the different hospitals, homes and institutions engaged in 
this branch of social service. Here again the necessity that 
mothers go into industrial occupations has vastly increased 
the normal need for communal provision. —The accompanying 
illustrations show typical scenes from one of the day nurseries 
established since the outbreak of the war, where such mothers 
may leave their children during the day. It is situated in one 
of the suburbs of Berlin and has fifty voluntary workers 
headed by the Princess Eitel Friedrich, who take care of 230 
“inmates, ranging in age from a few days to five and six years 
Salt water treatment is provided for scrofulous children, and 
doctors regularly visit and occasionally attend individual case 
in the mother’s home. Much attention is given to the training 
of these little ones in good habits. In summer practically all 
the time is spent in the open. A sewing-room is attached to 
this nursery, where sixteen voluntary workers sew linen and 
clothing for the children and their mothers. Some of these 
workers are Red Cross nurses on home leave to whom this 
occupation with children, though strenuous, offers a welcome 
relief from the nerve-racking duties at the front. 

In this connection, more especially, a wonderful opportunity 
has been created for voluntary service. It is typical of Ger- | 
man thoroughness that hundreds, perhaps thousands, of girls 
in comfortable circumstances have already taken a complete 
year’s course in kindergarten training to equip themselves for 
this patriotic work which, indirectly, of course, increases the 
fighting strength of the country by releasing for industry and — 
good earnings married women who otherwise would have been 
kept at home to care for their children. The Infant Welfare 
division also made itself responsible for home nursing and 
‘obstetric care. It has a fund from which to supplement the 
income of families during varying periods before and after 
child birth. At such times, special endeavors are made to 
board the older children in suitable homes. 

Another division is for legal advice, under the presidency 
of the ducal minister of state, Dr. von Richter. The average 
German woman, at normal times, is inexperienced in public 
matters. If confronted with extortion on the part of her 
husband’s creditors, or her own, with rent, insurance, in- 
heritance and mortgage questions, with family quarrels, or 
school requirements: concerning her children, she is apt to get 
confused and do the wrong thing. Sometimes there are per- 

“plexing questions concerning her claim on the authorities for 
war payment or a widow’s pension. In all these matters, the 
existence of a public office of counsel which, if necessary, is 
prepared to take her case to court, is an inestimable boon. 


A Reveille to American Industry — 


Some Social Consequences of the 
Stock-taking of Men and Machines 


By John A. Fitch 
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O conscientious reporter can yet say,” writes 
William Hard in a recent magazine article, 
discussing social changes due to the war in Eu- 
rope, ‘whether it is the greatest war of history 
by reason of being the most destructive and desolating, or 
the greatest war of history by reason of being the most creative 
and fruitful.” “This is a new view to take of war. Is it pos- 
sible that there can be liberalizing influences at work that take 
their inspiration from a condition in itself the very antithesis 
of tolerance and liberalism? That is a question worth keep- 
ing before us in any consideration of the relation of this coun- 
try to the struggle in Europe. 

That the last Congress passed a conscription bill, and that 
the President signed it is not generally understood. But that 
very thing happened. Not the bill to conscript men into mil- 
itary service—that didn’t pass—but a bill to conscript prop- 
erty. Section 120 of the army reorganization bill, approved 
June 3, 1916 (public document No. 85, sixty-fourth Con- 
gress), gives the President power in time of war or “when war 
is imminent” to place orders for munitions with any firm capa- 
ble of producing them and compliance with the order “‘shall be 
obligatory” on the firm. Compensation is to be fixed by the 
secretary of war and must be “fair and just.” If the firm in 
question refuses to fill the order the President is “authorized 
to take immediate possession” of the plant and to operate it, 
and the “‘responsible heads” of the firm thus refusing té serve 
the government “‘shall be deemed guilty of a felony” and shall 
be imprisoned for not more than three years and fined not 
more than $50,000. 

Such a law would not have been thought of a few years 
ago. A later indication that individualistic theories may have 
to give way still further to government control is the creation 
of the Council of National Defense. 


To Mobilize American Industry 


Ir att began with the Industrial Preparedness Committee 
of the Naval Consulting Board, the latter a semi-official body, 
the former wholly private in character and voluntary. The 
chairman of the committee, Howard E. Coffin, vice-president 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company, was fired with the idea 
of mobilizing American industry to back up the army and 
navy. English experience in the early days of the war, when 
private concerns were not equipped to manufacture munitions, 
and when the skilled labor force necessary to turn out arms 
was dissipated by enlistment and departure for the front, was 
not unnoted by Mr. Coffin and his associates. Accordingly 
they set out to do what they could to promote industrial pre- 
paredness in America. 

The cooperation of the five great engineering societies was 
secured, committees were appointed from their membership 
to supervise the work in each state in the Union, and a survey 
of American industry was begun. There are 30,000 odd firms, 
partnerships and corporations engaged in manufacturing in the 
United States, doing a business amounting to $100,000 or 
more a year each. A searching questionnaire was distributed 


among these concerns and fairly complete returns were re- 
ceived from 27,000. “The chief information desired was the 
extent to which these establishments were prepared to manu- 
facture munitions and supplies for the army and navy, and 
whether they would be willing to receive from the government 
small annual “educational” orders. 

This is Mr. Coffin’s pet scheme. If each manufacturing 
establishment each year were to make even a small quantity 
of munitions for the government the factory organization 
would learn just how to do the work, what raw materials are 
essential, what tools are required, what tests must be met, and 
would be prepared to manufacture munitions on a large 
scale when called upon to do so. “Thus, at a blow, as the 
officers of the council like to tell you, “the ghost of a muni- 
tions trust would be laid.” 

About 60 per cent of the firms replying to the questionnaire 
expressed a willingness to accept such educational orders and 
Congress has authorized the placing of them. 


The Council of National Defense 


Tue Council of National Defense was created by an act of 
Congress approved August 29, 1916. Its membership consists 
of the secretaries of war, navy, interior, agriculture, commerce 
and labor, with a director and an advisory commission of seven 
civilians, nominated by the council and appointed by the Presi- 
dent. These include Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad; Howard E. Coffin, vice-president of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company; Dr. Hollis Godfrey, presi- 
dent of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia ; Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor; Julius Rosenwald, 
president of Sears-Roebuck and Company; Dr. Franklin H. 
Martin, of Chicago, and Bernard M. Baruch, of New York. 
The council has opened headquarters in a Washington office 
building and is planning a campaign of industrial prepared- 
ness of broadest scope. 

Its duty is to advise the government with respect to three 
matters of great present importance: ‘The best and quickest 
methods of mobilizing troops, the kind of supplies needed 
for national defense, and the quickest and most efficient meth- 
ods of producing those supplies. As outlined in the law and 
duties of the council the aims are: 


“To supervise and direct investigations and make recom- 
mendations to the President and the heads of executive de- 
partments as to the location of railroads with reference to 
the frontier of the United States so as to render possible expe- 
ditious concentration of troops and supplies to points of de- 
fense; the coordination of military, industrial and commercial 
purposes in the location of extensive highways and branch lines 
of railroad; the utilization of waterways; the mobilization of 
military and naval resources for defense; the increase of do- 
mestic production of articles and materials essential to the 
support of armies and the people during the interruption of 
foreign commerce; the development of sea-going transporta- 
tion; the collection of data as to amounts, location, method 
and means of production, and availability of military supplies; 
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the giving of information to producers and manufacturers as 
to the class of supplies needed by the military and other services 
of the government, the requirements relating thereto, and the 
creation of telations which will render possible in time of need 
the immediate concentration and utilization of the resources 
of the nation.” 


The advisory commission has organized by appointing com- 
mittees and dividing the work among them. ‘These commit- 
tees, with the chairman, are as follows: 

Transportation and communication, Mr. Willard, chair- 
man}; munitions, manufacturing, including standardization 
and industrial relations, Mr. Coffin, chairman; supplies, in- 
cluding food, clothing, etc., Mr. Rosenwald, chairman; raw 
materials, minerals and metals, Mr. Baruch, chairman; labor, 
including conservation of health and welfare of workers, Mr. 
Gompers, chairman; medicine, including general sanitation, 
Dr. Martin, chairman; science and research, including enigi- 
neering and education, Dr. Godfrey, chairman. 


Inventories of 27,000 Plants 
THE council has taken over the work of the Industrial Pre- 
paredness Committee of the Naval Consulting Board, and the 
27,000 plant inventories secured by that body are in its files. 
In order to assist in the preparation of blue prints, and the 
securing of the gauges and dies necessary to enable the plants 
that expressed a willingness to manufacture munitions to turn 
to quantity production, a Munitions Standards Board has been 
created, consisting of six experts under the supervision of Mr. 


Coffin. 


As to the other problems that are engaging the attention of 
the council, they may be summed up in the language of 
Walter S. Gifford, formerly statistician of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, who is director of the council. 
Speaking before the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce last 
week, Mr. Gifford said, in part: 


“Some months ago the medical organizations of the country 
formed a committee on medical preparedness, and this: com- 
mittee collected records of over 20,000 physicians and sur- 
geons, and inventoried hospitals and nurses. This work has 
also been transferred to the Council of National Defense and 
is now being carried on by the council under the supervision 
of Dr, Martin. The council has already caused the establish- 
ment of courses in military medicine in some fifty of the 
medical schools and colleges of the country, and army medical 
officers have been detailed to give the necessary instructions. 
A committee has been formed under the supervision of Dr. 
Martin for the standardization of surgical instruments and 
supplies. At present there is no one standard for these articles, 
with the result that the army, navy, public health, Red Cross 
and volunteer civilian organizations may each have a standard 
of its own. For efficiency in time of war it is essential that 
so far as possible one standard be adopted. The medical 
section of the council is also finding out from such medical 
men in this country as have been to the front in Europe 
what their experience has been and what lessons we might 
draw from it. 

“On transportation, the American Railway Association has 
formed a committee of which Fairfax Harrison, president of 


the Southern Railway, is chairman, to work under the super-, 


vision of Daniel Willard and to advise and assist in carrying 
out the transportation duties of the Council of National De- 
fense. ‘This committee, which has four sub-committees, one 
for each of the military departments of the government, met 
in Washington recently at the offices of the council and com- 
mission and there learned in detail from General Kuhn, pres- 
ident of the War College, and Colonel Baker, of the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the Army, something as to the prob- 
able transportation needs of the government in time of war. 
“On the subject of labor, Mr. Gompers is studying in 
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cooperation with’ Mr. Coffin, whose committee is charged 
among other things, with the question of industrial relations, 
the proper method for building up an industrial reserve ir 
the country through the means of which skilled labor will be 
kept on the job and not sent to the fighting front in case 
war. The experience of European countries has shown that 
it is fatal to allow the skilled mechanics to be sent to the front 
when they are needed much more in the factory. A soldier 
may be made in some months, while a skilled mechanic cannot 
be made under some years. 

“As regards raw materials, minerals and metals, and sup- 
plies, including food, clothing, etc., we are finding out the 


put an assumed force of a million men in the field and the 
amounts needed for each ninety days of service in the field 


of raw materials that would be needed and from this informa- 
tion to discover the weak spots and make recommendations as 
to what should be done in regard thereto. | 

“As to science and research, we have not only Dr. Godfrey 
and his committee assisting, but the National Research Coun 
cil, which was formed at the invitation of the President by 


any lines of research that may be deemed desirable in connec: 
tion with national defense.” 

Here, then, we have in outline the plans for a movemen 
that has a significance far transcending its immediate import- 
ance as a factor in preparedness for war. The fact that most 
of the program is still in the planning stage—with the brief 
time that has elapsed since its organization it could not be 
otherwise—detracts not a whit from its essential importance. | 
Here is an official body consisting of members of the Presi-- 
dent’s cabinet and an advisory body on which science, busi- 
ness and labor are represented, charged with the duty of ad- 
vising the government respecting whatever needs to be done 
to eliminate weakness and to foster strength in our national | 
economic life. The council, in addition to specific commis- 
sions with respect to defense, is to make recommendations to” 
the government regarding “‘the creation of relations which will 
render possible in time of need the immediate concentration 
and utilization of the resources of the nation.” : 


The Great Opportunity Ahead 
ComposeED as they are of honest and patriotic Americans, the 
council and its advisory commission will find it impossible to — 
carry out either the spirit or the letter of the requirement just — 
quoted without subjecting to searching examination and test 
every phase of our national economic life. It is within the 
power of the council to set in motion a force for the conserva-_ 
tion of all our national resources, material and human, on a — 
scale that has never before been possible. Confronted by the 
possibility of war, real patriotism requires the sweeping away — 
of theories and practices that do not stand the test of what- 
ever will best conserve the national strength. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that both labor and capital 
will be asked to yield somewhat for the common good. Care- 
ful research and just conclusions on this point will be awaited 
from the Council for National Defense to the end that on — 
the one hand there shall be no special interests fattening at 
the expense of the nation’s need, and on the other that no class 
in society shall be asked to carry burdens beyond its strength 
or beyond its just share. 
We may well believe that the council will not hesitate to 
point out every weakness in our methods of doing business. 
To do less would be false to their trust. If at any point the 


is more economical than to purchase supplies in the market 
or to contract for them, we may expect them to recommend 


j \ 
such action. For example, the government is now in Posses- 


sion of and is operating an oil refinery on one of the nation’s 
great oil preserves. It was testified before a committee of the 
‘last Congress that the government is producing gasoline at 
jthis refinery at a manufacturing cost of six cents a gallon. 
The council will not, of course, fail to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of such testimony. 

Already it is proposed that in the event of war and the 
i private manufacture of munitions and supplies for the govern- 
ment, profits shall be strictly limited. “The United States 
Chamber of Commerce has suggested that excess profits due 
to war conditions, be prohibited; that is, that they be limited 
to the rate prevailing in times of peace. Whether this would 
)) be a just arrangement or not is a matter that deserves careful 
thought. It may be said, however, that Director Gifford, of 
7 the council, is warmly sympathetic with the idea not only that 
) war profits should be eliminated, but that, on the other hand, 
labor should not be penalized through a decline in real wages 
due to war prices. If it should be considered fair to establish 
a peace basis for profits, the same might be done, in the opinion 
of Mr. Gifford, for wages. ‘That is, they should be so ad- 
justed to the cost of necessities that their purchasing power 
should not be less in war time than they were before the out- 
break of hostilities. 

In the whole matter of the relation of labor to the national 
defense, the experience of England can no more be overlooked 
than can European experience in matters of strategy. Atten- 
tion has frequently been directed, in this country, to England’s 
“unpreparedness” in the matter of munitions factories, and to 
her grievous error in letting her skilled workmen enlist and 
go to the front. We have been told far less of England’s 
serious mistakes in its treatment of labor in the factories. The 
government soon recognized the importance of labor as a 
factor in production, but it failed to consider it seriously as an 
integral, thinking element in the country’s life, and with a 
stake in its future. 

The government failed, in the second place, to consider the 
‘requirements of justice with respect to capital and labor in 
‘war time. It asked the unions to give up their restrictions 
on output, on hours of labor and to yield other safeguards that 
had been won only by years of struggle. It appealed to them 
to sink their private interests in patriotic service to their coun- 
try, and it asked them not to strike. Later it passed a law 
which practically makes it a crime to strike. It did all this 
without interfering in the slightest degree with the piling up 
of huge war profits by the employers. It left the increase in 
the cost of living to take care of itself and asked the workers 
to be quiescent in the face of a decline in real wages. The 
result was an unrest and a revolt on the part of the workers 
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that has been freely denounced in editorial comment in this 


country as “unpatriotic.” 


But England learned. She recognized that the workers are 
a part of the thought and life of the country instead of mere 
instruments’ of production, and she invited labor representa- 
tives to sit in her reconstructed cabinet. She saw the unfair- 
ness of unrestricted profits on the one hand and a declining 
purchasing power of wages on the other—so she put a limit 
on profits and raised wages. Most important of all, perhaps, 
she saw that maximum production is possible only when the 
workers are healthy and not overworked. She investigated the 
health of her munition workers and made studies of fatigue 
with the result that sanitary conditions have been improved, 
hours have been reduced, and holidays restored. 


It may be assumed that Samuel Gompers, who is a member 
of the advisory commission of the council, knows this bit of 
history well. In the conference that is being held this week 
in Washington of the presidents of the national and interna- 
tional unions affliated with the American Federation of Labor 
and the executive council of that body, a policy will doubtless 
be agreed upon and submitted to the Council of National 
Defense. 


With this information at hand the council will, of course, 
recommend a wiser and juster course than that followed by 
England in the early days of the war. It will not, however, 
overlook the fact that in one respect no change has been made 
in England from the policy adopted in the beginning. The 
restrictions on output have not been restored. English unions 
had gone further in this respect than is the practice of Ameri- 
can unions, but without doubt the question of the adoption of 
whatever is sound and socially desirable in scientific manage- 
ment must now be considered in this country as never before. 
The-unions must make concessions in the interest of efficiency, 
and the scientific management men must give up their blind 
and narrow opposition to the participation of labor in the 
determining of standards. 


In all of these matters the Council for National Defense 
has such an opportunity to contribute to a better industrialism 
and to a sounder national economic policy as seldom has come 
to a group of men in the history of the country. In a recent 
statement given out by the council the duty of the council was 
said to be “to mobilize good will within our borders, to fore- 


stall bitter dissension of race or of individuals arising from acts 


of passion, and in every way to conserve the national unity.” 


Here is a policy which, if carried out in sincerity and good 
faith, will result in lasting good to the nation even if the 
occasion for its inauguration should be the lamentable one 
of war. 


W ANDERING 


By Hortense Flexner 


AGUE winds of sorrow blow 
Across the night’s wide lake, 
There is a road I know, 
But may not take. 


There is a house of vines, 
Where friendly shadows lie, 

The window-candle shines, 
But I pass by. 


Afar my pilgrim load 
I bear—yet ever-more, 
My feet are on that road, 
My hand is at the door. 


wats  & 


CHURCH CRUSADE ON THE 
BARBARY COAST 


alee “open town”’ for forty-nine years, 
San Francisco has ceased officially 
to tolerate prostitution. In February the 
police department dramatically closed 
more than 200 houses in the segregated 
district, a belated aftermath of the red 
light abatement law which. was passed 
in 1913 but unenforced by District At- 
torney Fickert. Even in the | present 
clean-up the district attorney’s office has 
insisted that procedure be under the penal 
code directed against the women and 
not under the abatement law attacking 
property. Where laws and lawmakers 
failed the achievement may be credited 
largely to the vice campaign of the 
Church Federation of San Francisco 
under the leadership of the Rev. Paul 
Smith, pastor of the Central Methodist 
Church. 

Challenged by Theodore F. Roche, 
president of the Police Commission, to 
prove that San Francisco was not the 
cleanest city, morally, in the world, Dr. 
Smith with a friend, a reporter and a 
private detective made a round of the 
supposedly non-existent houses in the up- 
town tenderloin, the beach resorts, the 
road-houses, cafés, and the prominent 
houses in the choice residential section 
which harbor clandestine vice. hey had 
at their disposal evidence collected by 
the Law Enforcement League in a thor- 
ough survey of conditions a few months 
before. They also had unlimited use of 
the columns of two leading newspapers 
which had offered publicity for any 
statements for which legal proof could 
be furnished. 

On Sunday night, January 14, armed 
with affidavits and first-hand material, 
Dr. Smith preached a sermon which lit- 
erally roused San Francisco. It was 
printed in full in the newspapers, and 
as a result the minister attended one or 
two meetings daily, presenting fresh evi- 
dence of law violation and immorality. 
Public interest was so stirred that a com- 
munity mass meeting was planned for 
January 25. 

Then early on the morning of Janu- 
ary 25 Dr. Smith received a telephone 
message from a friend who worked in 
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the segregated district, saying that on the 
previous night a special policeman in the 
employ of the madams of the houses had 
passed around an order saying that on 
penalty of losing their rooms all the girls 
must be in Central Church at eleven 
o’clock next morning to present their 


case to the public. Repeated rumors 
have connected this plan with an oppo- 
sition evening paper, although the man- 
aging editor has denied it. Likewise 
underworld reports have arisen again 
and again implicating certain city ofh- 
cials and politicians with the move. 

At any rate, about nine o’clock Dr. 
Smith was asked to see a number of the 
women who wished to seek his advice. 
He readily agreed, and opened the doors 
of his church to some 300 prostitutes. 
Outside were a considerable number of 
their men, who were refused admission 
by the police. 

A woman reputed to have been the 
mistress of a prominent city official acted 
as spokesman. Apparently she had been 
coached, for she immediately entered into 
an address calculated to arouse public 
sympathy. She said the women gathered 
in the church were children of the poor, 
that with shoes at twelve dollars a pair 
they could not possibly live-on the wages 
open to women. She denounced the 
heartlessness of society and the men who 
made victims of these women. She con- 
cluded with a dramatic appeal: “What 
will you do with us? What ship will 
you charter to send us away?” 

Mildly protesting that neither his own 
nor his wife’s shoes cost twelve dollars, 
Dr. Smith asked the women a number 
of questions. How many were mothers? 
About two-thirds raised their hands. 
How many were native daughters of 
San Francisco? About thirty responded. 
How many had entered the life because 
they could not make a living wage? 
Most of the women agreed on this rea- 
son. How many would be willing to 
do honest work at eight to ten dollars 
a week, guaranteeing that the communi- 
ty would provide work: at standard 
rates? A derisive storm of laughter greet- 
ed this question. The consensus of opin- 
ion seemed to be that they could not get 
along on less than twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a week. 


The leader of the women asked what 
would have been Christ’s attitude 
toward these magdalenes. “The minister 
replied that Christ had always forgiven 
but he also had always preached, “‘Go 
and sin no more.” Women who wanted 
to live straight would be welcomed in 
his church, Dr. Smith said, but he added 
that neither the church nor society could 
recognize their profession as legitimate 
He invited any girl who was genuinely 
penitent to join the church, and a social 
worker, addressing the meeting, offered 
to see those who wanted employment. 

The upshot of the meeting was that 
the women demanded to be left alone. 
The reaction upon the community did 
not rouse the sympathy anticipated nor 
did it befog the issue. “The admission 
of the women that they would not take 
work at eight or ten dollars turned peo- 
ple against them. Instead of heckling 
the minister or ending the campaign, the 
incident only doomed the segregated dis- 
trict in San Francisco. 

The mass meeting on the same night, 
attended by 7,000 people and from which 
some 20,000 persons were turned away, 
marked a new moral and political epoch 
for the city. ‘Two resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, one asking for the 
appointment of a vice commission, the 
other demanding the granting of ten re- 
quests petitioned to the mayor. 

The next day the mayor agreed to 
appoint the vice commission, and on the 
following Monday night the police com- — 
missioner issued orders covering most of 
the requests. He would not, however, 
separate the combination of public drink- — 
ing and public dancing, nor require the 
serving of bona fide meals with drinks 
in cafés nor regulate the vicious French 
restaurants. 

Finally, although the question of seg- 
regation in San Francisco had not been 
raised, criticism of the district attorney’s: 
record in failing to enforce the abate- . 
ment law, led to the capitulation of his . 
office. After negotiations District At- - 
torney Fickert agreed to order the clos- . - 
ing of every open and tolerated house - 
of prostitution in San Francisco at the - 
end of fifteen days, reluctantly conceding - 


that under the law segregation must be - 
ended. 


The struggle is as yet half won. Al- 
‘ady it is reported that prostitution 
ourishes, apparently with the conniv- 
nce of the police, in scattered hotels 
nd apartment houses; that the women 
re instructed not to leave the city as 
et; that another district will be estab- 
ished. But the whole question has as- 
umed important political aspects. For 
he first time, Dr. Smith reports, politi- 
ians are considering the possibility of 
eward and punishment by the church 
vote and are in a chastened mood. Mean- 
vhile immediate efforts are bent toward 
ushing through the legislature a bill to 
yrovide care and treatment for the oust- 
d prostitutes in a state rehabilitation 
arm for women, modeled after the in- 


titution at Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


HEALTH INSURANCE PRO 
AND CON 


HAT the agitation for health in- 

surance in New York may result 
in the appointment of a commission to 
study the subject was indicated at the 
hearing on the Mills bill at Albany on 
March 7.. The suggestion came from 
opponents of the bill and from more 
friendly witnesses as well, and was ac- 
cepted by those actively favoring it. A 
bill for the creation of such a commis- 
sion was introduced last week. 

Just as was the case last year, the 
hearing revealed a sharp division. There 
were physicians in opposition and ap- 
pearing for the bill were other physi- 
cians, including a former and the present 
health commissioner of New York city. 
Hugh Frayne, of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, spoke in opposition, 
while Pauline Newman, of the Woman’s 
Trade Union League, supported it. 
James M. Lynch, of the State Industrial 
Commission, formerly head of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, said that 
there is a sharp difference of opinion 
in labor circles and that organized labor 
as a whole has not yet taken a definite 
position; he and many other union men 
favor health insurance, but there is 
strong opposition also among labor men. 
It was the sentiment of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, said Mr. Lynch, that 
so important a matter should not be 
passed on by the legislature without 
further investigation and that it favored 
a commission to investigate. 

Representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and of the 
State Chamber of Commerce spoke 
against the Mills bill. : 

In Massachusetts a large state com- 
mittee has been formed to advance the 
study of health insurance and promote 
health insurance legislation. For some 
months a small group, including physi- 
cians, social workers, an employer and 
a representative of organized labor has 
been working quietly further to develop 
interest in the subject. Members of this 
group are responsible for the introduc- 
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MEXICO’S CONSTITU- 
TION ON LABOR 


From a translation of the new 
constitution of Mexico, promulga- 
ted February 5, by H. N. Branch, in 
the Mexican Review for March. 


IGHT hours shall be the maxi- 

mum linut of a day's work. The 
maximum limit of night work shall 
be seven hours. The maximum limit 
of a day’s work for children over 
twelve and under sixteen years of 
age shall be six hours. 

The minimum wage to be received 
by a workman shall be that con- 
sidered sufficient, according to the 
conditions prevailing in the respec- 
tive region of the country, to satisfy 
the normal needs of the life of the 
workman, his education, and his law- 
ful pleasures, considering him as the 
head of a family. In all agricul- 
tural, commercial, manufacturing or 
mining enterprises the workman 
shall have the right to participate in 
the profits. The same compensation 
shall be paid for the same work with- 
out regard to sex or nationality. 
The minimum wage shall be exempt 
from attachment, set-off or discount. 
The determination of the minimum 
wage and of the rate of profit-shar- 
ing shall be made by special commis- 
sions to be appointed in each mu- 
micipality and to be subordinated to 
the Central Board of Conciliation to 
be established im each state. 

When, owing to special circum- 
stances, it becomes necessary to 1m- 
crease the working hours there shall 
be paid as wages for the overtime 
100 per cent more than those fixed 
for regular time. In no case shall 
the overtime exceed three hours nor 
continue for more than three con- 
secutive days; and no women of 
whatever age nor boys under sixteen 

. may engage im overtime work. 

In every agricultural, industrial, 
mining or simular class of work, em- 
plovers are bound to furnish their 
workmen comfortable and sanitary 
dwelling places for which they may 
charge rents not exceeding one-half 
of 1 per cent per month of the 
assessed value of the properties. 
They shall likewise establish schools, 
dispensarics and other services neces- 
sary to the community. Further- 
more, there shall. be set aside in 
these labor centers, whenever their 
population exceeds 200 inhabitants, a 
space of land not less than 5,000 
square meters for the establishment 
of public markets and the construc- 
tion of buildings designed for mu- 
nicipal services and places of amuse- 
ment. No saloons or gambling 
houses shall be permitted in such 
labor centers. 

Institutions of popular insurance 
established for old age, sickness, life, 
unemployment, accident and others 
of a similar character, are considered 
of social utility; the federal and 
state governments shall, therefore, 
encourage the organization of imsti- 
tutions of this character in order to 
instill and inculcate popular habits 
of thrift. Cooperative associations 
for the construction of cheap- and 
sanitary dwelling houses for work- 
men shall likewise be considered of 
social utility whenever these prop- 
erties are designed to be acquired in 
ownership by the workmen within 
specified periods. 
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tion of the health insurance bill now 
before the Massachusetts legislature. 
This bill follows the general lines of 
the tentative draft of an act prepared by 
the National Committee on Social In- 
surance of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, but has been modified 
in various details with the view of adapt- 
ing it to Massachusetts conditions. 
The small body, however, felt it in- 
adequate to cope with the demand for 
educational and practical work in con- 
nection with health insurance in-Mass- 
achusetts and have hence proceeded to 
form a large representative committee 
drawn from various parts of the Bay 
State. Dr. David L. Edsall, professor 
of medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School, and chief of the East Medical 


Service at the Massachusetts General _ 


Hospital, has taken the chairmanship. 
Among more than seventy members are 
included employers, men and women 
connected with the organized labor 
movement, twenty-four physicians, and 
many men prominent in public life or as 
students of the subject. Some of those 
on the committee are ready to urge the 
health insurance bill now before the 
legislature, others are merely in favor 
of the general principles of health in- 
surance, but are not yet committed to 
any specific legislative proposal. An ac- 
tive campaign of educational work by 
the committee may be anticipated. 


NEW ALLIES—FLOODS AND 
THE BOLL WEEVIL 


NLY within the past few weeks 
have other parts of the country 
learned of the serious need that has ex- 
isted for months among the Negro farm- 
ers of Lowndes county, Alabama, and 
nearby counties as a result of heavy 
floods last summer and the ravages of 
the boll weevil. Accounts coming from 
the stricken region have pictured hun- 
dreds of “hungry, half-naked, bare- 
footed, poor Negroes huddled on the 
frozen ground, waiting their turn to get 
a little ration of meat and a peck of 
meal.” ‘The thermometer, on the day 
this particular description was written, 
is declared to have stood at five degrees 
above zero, and men, women and chil- 
dren are asserted to have been suffering 
severely from sickness due to exposure. 
Letohatchie, a straggling village of 
fifty buildings, is in the midst of this 
suffering region. Most of the accounts 
of wretchedness have been written by 
A. W. Jenkins, ticket agent and tele- 
graph operator in Letohatchie, justice of 
the peace and owner of the local store. 
Congress was informed of this distress 
last fall and made an appropriation to 


relieve it. ‘This appropriation was ex-~ 


pended for the most part in giving em- 
ployment on roads to those in need. The 
money lasted only until mid-winter and 
left the families of the sufferers in much 


the same condition that it found them. _ 


_—— 
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The plight of the district was first 
called to the attention of the Red Cross 
in January. W. M. McGrath, general 
secretary of the Associated Charities of 
Birmingham, went to Lowndes county 
for the Red Cross and found 129 fam- 
ilies in need. He issued rations the first 
day of his visit, and these have been 
issued weekly by the Red Cross ever 
since. Taking into consideration the 
early spring in that section, Mr. Mc- 
Grath estimated that the rations would 
have to be continued only until March 
1. Relief was administered also in near- 
by counties, which suffered less severely. 

Rains, however, put off the season 
and the reports of continued suffering 
became so persistent that Ernest P. Bick- 
nell, director general of civilian relief 
of the Red Cross, went to Lowndes 
county early in March. As a result of 
his visit the weekly rations have been 
continued, though at a reduced rate, for 
another month at least, and no definite 
time has been set for their discontinu- 
ance. ‘This plan has the approval of 
the local relief committee of citizens. 
Mr. Jenkins, author of the accounts of 
distress, is chairman of this committee. 


PHILADELPHIA’S SUGAR 
STRIKE 


N February 7, 2,000 unorganized 

men, sugar workers in the refin- 
eries of Philadelphia, declared themselves 
dissatisfied with their working conditions 
and struck. ‘They are foreigners, Poles 
and Lithuanians for the most part, with 
a sprinkling of Russians, Germans and 
Italians. 
on a conversation in English. 

Shortly after the strike was called the 
workers accepted the offered assistance 
of the Industrial Workers of the World 
and formed the Sugar Workers’ Union 
in connection with that organization. At 
once 2,000 I. W. W. longshoremen, who 
work upon the sugar docks, declared 
themselves on strike in sympathy with 
the sugar workers. “They made no de- 
mands for themselves, but simply refused 
to unload the sugar that was to be 
worked by strike-breakers at the three 
sugar refineries affected—the Franklin 
Sugar Refining Co. (controlling Sprec- 
kles’), a constituent of the “American 
Sugar Refining Co., the W. J. Mc- 
Cahan Refining Co., and the Pennsyl- 
vania Refining Co. 

The demands of the strikers were five- 
fold: That their day be cut from twelve 
to ten hours; that they be paid time and 
a half for overtime work and double 
time for work on Sundays and holidays; 
that they be given a general raise of 5 
cents an hour instead of the bonus of- 
fered by the companies, and that the 
companies should recognize their right 
to organize. 

These demands the companies flatly 
refused to consider. They pointed out 
that it would be impossible for them to 


Few of them are able to carry 
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work their men in ten-hour shifts, as 
that would leave the sugar in the vats 
unworked for four hours a day while 
the shifts were changing. ‘Three shifts 
of eight hours they likewise were un- 
willing to grant. 

The Sugar Workers’ Union conceded 
that the ten-hour shift would not be 
practicable, and declared that the work- 
ers were ready to return on the same 
hour scale as formerly. However, it 
still held to the other four demands. 
In a large mass meeting the workers 
elected a strike committee of seventeen 
men to present their demands to the 
employers. “This committee the repre- 
sentatives of the companies refused to 
meet. 

On February 15, Patrick Gilday, of 
the State Bureau of Mediation and Ar- 
bitration; Joseph A. Steace, of the State 
Department of Labor and Industry, and 
Clifton Reeves, of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, offered their services 
as a committee of arbitration. “They se- 
cured from the strikers a statement of 
their.demands, but returned to report 
that the representatives of the companies 
refused to consider them and that noth- 
ing could be done... 

Following a serious riot which took 
place on February 22, George H. Fra- 
zier, president of the Franklin Sugar 
Refining Co., issued a statement in the 
form of a large advertisement in the 
Evening Bulletin of February 23. In 
this it was stated that on December 1, 
1915, the “unskilled” labor of the com- 
pany had received only 18 cents an hour, 
or $2.16 per day ; this had been gradually 
increased to the present scale of 25 cents 
an hour, or $3 a day. It was stated that 
the company had a liberal pension sys- 
tem, and that on February 7, 1917, it 
had offered a bonus of 8 per cent on the 
January wages of each employe. It was 
further pointed out that on December 
25, 1916, a Christmas gift of $5 had 
been given to each worker. 

Mr. Frazier refused to grant a per: 
sonal interview to the writer of this re- 
port, nor could C. R. Hoodless, of the 
Pennsylvania Refining Co., be reached, 
but Mr. Peterson, the general man- 
ager, outlined the position of the 
Franklin company at some length. He 
stated that the company absolutely re- 
fused to come to terms. They did not 
consider that the strikers had a case, and 
no committee of strikers had been re- 
ceived. If any men returned to work 
they must come back seeking their posi- 
tions as new men; if their places had 
been filled meanwhile they would not be 
taken back; the leaders in the strike 
would never be reemployed under any 
conditions. 

Mr. Peterson stated that the com- 
panies were competent to handle their 
own affairs. They asked no one for 
advice or suggestions, and arbitration 


would not be considered. The I. W. W. 
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would never be recognized, and wei 
looked upon merely as agitators. Union: 
ization of any sort, even the best, 
considered very dangerous for the for 
eigners—‘‘Anybody knows that you can’t 
let a Lithuanian organize,” he declared, 

He denied that the strike-breakers 
were being paid more than the former 
employes, but admitted that they were 
being lodged and fed at the company’s”) 
expense. When asked how often the 
men were worked overtime, Mr. Peter- 
son replied, “Not often,” but he stated 
that “when the factory was running at 
full speed there would be twelve hours” 
work seven days per week for a large 
percentage of the employes.” In answer 
to the charge of the strikers that before” | 
the strike was contemplated a few of the 
laborers had joined the I. W. W. and 
had been discharged, Mr. Peterson said: 
“The company never discharged any- 
body for belonging to the I. W. W. 
That would be bad business. But,” ) 
Mr. Peterson winked jovially, “when we 
discovered that a man belonged to the 
I. W. W. he was invariably fired im 
other reasons.’ 

At the present time the strike is at a. 
deadlock. The companies are holding 
fast to their position, and only a few of | 
the strikers have returned to work, in. 
spite of the fact that no strike benefits 
have been paid. Many of them were 
questioned and all stated that they were 
able to find temporary jobs and were 
tiding over the strike period without 
much hardship. At strike headquarters — 
it was stated that not one case of actual 
destitution had been reported. 


GERMAN LABOR’S PLEA FOR | 
PEACE 


RGANIZED labor in Washington — 

is much exercised over the develop- 
ing results of a message cabled to Karl 
Legien, president of the German Federa- — 
tion of Trade Unions, by Samuel Gom- — 
pers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, on the day following the 
dismissal of the German ambassador. 
The message read: “Can you not bring 
influence to bear on your government so 
that a breach with the United States may 
be avoided?” 

In American newspapers of February 
20 there was published what was repre- 
sented as a Copenhagen dispatch to the 
Exchange Telegraph Company in Lon- 
don, stating that the Berlin Vorwaerts 
had published this inquiry and the fol- 
lowing reply from Legien: 

“Since the war broke out the German 
laboring classes have worked for peace, 
and they are against every extension of 
the war. The refusal of the enemy to 
consider the sincere German peace offer, 
the continuation-of the dreadful war of 
starvation directed against our women 
and children and old people, and the 
open confession of our enemies that their 
war aim is the annihilation of Germany 


all that has caused a sharpened sub- 
arine war. Influence on our side on 
the government is only possible if Amer- 
ica can persuade England to give up her 
war of starvation.” 

The text of the message sent by wire- 
less on February 11 and later received 
by Mr. Gompers without intervention of 
the British censor read as follows: ‘“‘Ger- 
man labor has striven for peace since the 
outbreak of the war. Eighteen are op- 
posed to extension of the conflict. Rejec- 
tion of Germany’s sincere offer of im- 
mediate peace negotiations, continuation 
of the cruel war of starvation on our 
women, children and aged, and the 
enemy’s frankly avowed aim of destruc- 
tion of Germany have, provoked the 
aggravation of the war. No interven- 
tion with the government on my part 
has any chance of success unless America 
prevails upon England to discontinue the 
war of starvation as being contrary to 
the law of nations. J appeal to Ameri- 
can labor not to allow themselves to be 
made catspaws of the war-mongers by 
sailing through the war zone and thus 
contributing to extension of the conflict. 
International labor must unflinchingly 
work for immediate peace.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA PLAN 
OF EMERGENCY AID 


O far as is known, the only attempt 

in the United States to organize the 
efforts of a state-group to help the war 
sufferers of Europe is being made in 
Pennsylvania. In October, 1914, eight 
women, well-known in Philadelphia 
society, met and resolved “that a Phil- 
adelphia women’s committee be formed 
to meet the terrible emergencies result- 
ing from the war in Europe, and to de- 
vise such relief as may be deemed wise 
and effective.” From this nucleus there 
has grown up an organization known as 
_the Emergency Aid of Pennsylvania, 
which now is counted to have 4,000 ac- 
tive members and all of the club women 
of the state as associated members. Its 
principal aim is “to bring together a 
great body of volunteers” and “to serve 
as a clearing house for their activities.” 
Willingness to serve constitutes the qual- 
ification for membership. “There are no 
formal dues. 

Its organization partakes of the nature 
of a federation. It has a chairman, 
seven vice-chairmen, a secretary, a cor- 
responding secretary, a treasurer and an 
executive committee which now has 
twenty-five members. ‘These members 
fall into four classes: (1) chair- 
men of committees on raising money 
for special nationalities, French, British, 
Belgian, Serbian, Armenian, Italian, 
Polish; Russian, British American and 
Montenegrin; (2) representatives of 
analogous organizations, Red Cross, 
Philadelphia Chapter of Pennsylvania 
Women’s Division for National Pre- 
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paredness, American Ambulance Hos- 
pital in Paris, British, French, Belgian 
Permanent Blind Relief War Fund, the 
State Federation of Pennsylvania Wom- 
en (membership, approximately 50,000), 
the eastern division of the federation, 
the Pennsylvania state branch of the 
National Surgical Dressings Committee, 
the Allied Arts, and the main line 
branch of the Emergency Aid; (3) 
chairmen of certain committees which 
perform executive duties for the central 
organization, House, Ways and Means, 
Organizing Branches, Entertainment; 
and (4) the chairman of the Home Re- 
lief Division, to be described more fully 
below. 

Each one of these women has a com- 
mittee and in some cases several sub- 
committees under her. There are, for 
instance, numerous sub-committees of 
the committees on French and Belgian 
relief. It is the plan of the national 
committees to cooperate with and assist, 
so far as they are able, all the reliable 
relief organizations of the country in 
which they are especially interested. 
Lately a professional organizer has been 
employed to bring together the efforts 
of individual volunteers throughout the 
state. 

The committees appeal very largely 
for miaterials—surgical dressings, and 
hospital supplies, clothing, shoes, even 
certain kinds of food. ‘They also appeal 
for funds. In doing this they have left 
to the ways and means committee all the 
money raising for the organization’s own 
expenses, so that other committees may 
take pains to assure prospective con- 
tributors that whatever they give will 
be sent on im toto to the beneficiaries in 
Europe. ; 

By May 1, 1916, the American Am- 
bulance Committee had sent over $195,- 
000 in money and nearly $79,000 in sup- 
plies, the Belgian $60,000 in money and 
$740,000 in supplies, the British nearly 
$9,000 in money and over $188,000 in 
supplies; the French nearly $258,000 in 
money and over $1,000,000 in supplies, 
the Italian nearly $8,000 in money and 
$137,000 in supplies, the Polish $52,000 
in money and $2,000 in supplies, the 
Serbian $20,000 in money and $6,000 in 
supplies. ‘The Surgical: Dressings and 
the Red Cross Committee have sent 
nearly $26,000 in money and upward of 
half a million dollars’ worth of supplies. 
Altogether there has gone to Europe 
from the Emergency Aid nearly a mil- 
lion in money and three million in sup- 
plies. 

Office and storage space which oc- 
cupies four large dwelling houses in the 
central part of Philadelphia is donated 
directly and, as has been said, the ways 
and means committee looks after the 
other overhead charges. “The committee 
enjoys an especially good fortune in find- 
ing people who are willing to give to the 
prosaic but necessary indirect expense. 
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All services are, for the most part, volun- 
teer. Some twenty women devote their 
entire time to looking after the affairs 
of the organization. 

Just at the time that the Emergency 
Aid was being organized, Philadelphia 
was in the midst of the industrial de- 
pression which followed the outbreak 
of the war. As suffering at home, due 
to unemployment, seemed imminent, a 
Home Relief Division was included in 
the scheme. ‘“The situation was liter- 
ally unprecedented,” says the committee 
in a report of its work. “No time, there- 
fore, was wasted on elaborate organiza- 
tion. It was an army of volunteers to 
meet an unforeseen crisis, and, like a 
force of minute men, it had to be organ- 
ized ‘on the march’ and to pitch in 
where and when it could.” 

Somewhat incidentally, the committee 
on supplies, which was then working on 
garments destined mainly for Belgium, 
began employing women whose husbands 
were out of work. Thus was the ‘‘mu- 
nicipal” workshop begun. 

In spite of efforts to exclude the “un- 
worthy,” the committee’s initial funds 
were soon exhausted. Accordingly Coun- 
cils were persuaded, in the face of con- 
siderable opposition, in which Mayor 
Blankenburg shared, to appropriate on 
December 10, 1914, and March 4, 1915, 
a total of $100,000 “toward the relief 
of the unemployed poor . . . to be ex- 
pended for such purposes by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and Charities 
through the Emergency Aid Commit- 
tee.” ‘To this was added from Novem- 
ber, 1914, to December 30, 1915, $165,- 
442.27, raised by private subscription. 
Of the total $265,442.27, exactly $163,- 
661.58 was paid out as wages to those 
in need of employment. 

The committee reports that from Feb- 
ruary to July, 1915; 2,046 men had 
been employed for a total of 41,384 
days at $1.20 per day. Positions in pri- 
vate employment were found for 3,131 
men. Women numbering 5,373 were 
given temporary direct employment— 
plain sewing—and positions were found 
for 1,792. Thus it was that this volun- 
teer body sought to help Philadelphia’s 
estimated 250,000 unemployed. 

At the return of normal industrial 
conditions the Division on Home Relief 
ceased its active employment and relief 
work, but it did not disband. It now 
acts as an advisory committee of the 
State Employment Bureau, and in 1916 | 
was entrusted with the care of the fam- 
ilies of the national guardsmen sent to 
the Mexican border. It constitutes an 
auxiliary committee to the Director of 
Public Health ‘and Charities. Its spe- 
cial interests have been the after-care of 
cases of infant paralysis and the formu- 
lation of recommendations to improve 
the city institutions under the direction 
of the Department of Public Health. 
and Charities. 
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FAMILY TREES FOR NEW 
YORK FOUNDLINGS 


EREAFTER stray babies aban- 

doned to New York foundling asy- 
lums must prove their claim to board 
and shelter from the city of New York. 
Beginning March 1 the Department of 
Public Charities will enforce the rules 
of the State Board of Charities provid- 
ing that a child under the age of sixteen 
years not committed for juvenile delin- 
quency, shall not be retained in any in- 
stitution as a public charge unless ac- 
cepted in writing as such by the appro- 
priate poor law authorities after an in- 
vestigation into the circumstances of the 
applicant. 

This rule has been a dead letter in 
the cases of some 1,500 babies a year 
who have been received “with no ques- 
tions asked” by certain foundling asy- 
lums in the city. Many of these chil- 
dren, it is alleged, come from various 
parts of New York state as well as from 
other states. 

With this change occurs another re- 
vocation of a rule of long standing. 
For years it has been the practice of the 
department to have foundlings baptized 
alternately Catholic and Protestant 
when the religion of the parents was 
unknown. Complaints, particularly 
from Jewish circles, have led to a new 
rule that every effort will be made to 
ascertain the religion of foundlings’ 
parents and that the infants themselves 
will be baptized in accordance with that 
religion. 

The new procedure relating to ac- 
ceptance as public charges will give the 
department a record of whether the 
child is a proper public charge. Like- 
wise it will furnish a history of each 
child that will to some extent deter- 
mine treatment. 

The present method of disposing of 
infants encourages the separation of 
mother and child and this admittedly 
contributes to the high mortality rate 
among children under two years of age 
in asylums. The report of Commis- 
sioner Charles H. Strong [see the Sur- 
vey for November 25, 1916] gives fig- 
ures showing that in the state at large 
the death-rate of babies from 1909 to 
1913 was 87.4 per thousand and that in 
eleven large infant' asylums in the state 
it was 422.5 per thousand, or approxi- 
mately five times as large. 

In one institution the state board 
found that during the twenty years, 
1895-1914, out of 36,625 infants re- 
ceived, 18,999 died, a rate of 516 per 
thousand. Although allowance must be 
made for the poor condition of the ba- 
bies upon admission to the institution, 
this cannot account, it is held, for all 
the discrepancy between this figure and 
the rate in the population at large. In 
1916 the latter was only 61.2 per thou- 
sand in New York city. 
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The single institution referred to in 
the state board’s figures has received 
practically all its funds from New York 
city, which pays 55 cents a day for the 
maintenance of each baby. ‘The city 
has, therefore, been in an anomalous 
situation. With one hand it has been 
spending about $225,000 a year for in- 
fant welfare work throughout the en- 
tire city; with the other it has been 
spending over $300,000 a year to one 
institution alone to perpetuate a system 
that facilitates the separation of infants 
and mothers and results in extreme in- 
fant mortality. 


With information obtained through 
the new order, the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities is convinced that its investi- 
gators can persuade many mothers to 
retain their infants. Its policy is in line 
with the recommendations of the Strong 
report, which declared that it had “a 
great duty to perform in this field,” and 
with the steps which the department 
has already taken the establishment of 
its Children’s Home Bureau to place 
young children in families instead of 
committing them to institutions, how- 
ever admirable. It is in line also with 
the act of the Maryland legislature last 
year, following revelations of high in- 
fant mortality in Baltimore foundling 
asylums, which made it a misdemeanor 
to separate a mother from a child under 
six months of age for the purpose of 
placing the child in a foster home or 
institution. 


The department’s course of action has 
caused an expression of fear among 
Catholics, notably in a letter by Cardinal 
Farley to Catholic priests, that Catholic 
children transferred from institutions 
will not be placed in homes of the same 
faith and that the orphanages with their 
elaborate buildings and equipment will 
be rendered useless. In answer, Com- 
missioner of Charities John A. Kings- 
bury has replied that there has been no 
dearth of good Catholic homes available 
and that no Catholic child has been or 
will be placed in a non-Catholic home. 

Regarding the possibility of disuse of 
charitable institutions now in existence, 
Mr. Kingsbury, in a letter to the Cardi- 
nal made public, outlined a plan for 
opening these institutions to children 
slightly subnormal physically and men- 
tally, who are living at home where they 
are handicapped and handicapping their 
hard-working mothers. If the Chil- 
dren’s Home Bureau continues for the 
next three years to find homes for all 
children under eight years, the commis- 
sioner points out that at the end of that 
time there will be about 10,000 vacan- 
cies in child-caring institutions. This 
coincides with the requirement of the 
city for some 10,000 beds for its feeble- 
minded in need of ‘institutional care. 
By diverting part of the asylums for 
normal dependent children to homes for 


the feebleminded the city would say 
millions of dollars’ outlay and at th 
same time protect society against a po 
tentially dangerous element in the po 
ulation. 


COMPENSATION LAWS _ UP. 
HELD BY SUPREME COURT 


ORKMEN’S compensation in the 

United States was finally placed 
upon an assured and permanent basi 
when, on March 6, the United States 
Supreme Court handed down decisions 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
laws of Iowa, New York and Washing- 
ton. Ata single blow the court has not 
only removed all doubt as to the power 
of states to enact such legislation but 
it has given approval to- all three of 
the leading types of compensation leg- 
islation in the United States. 

The Iowa law represented the cau- 
tious method employed by a majority of 
the states, dictated by a fear that if the 
matter were attacked directly the legis- 
lation would be held unconstitutional. 
The law, therefore, is elective and not 
compulsory. It gives both employer and— 
employe the option of coming under the 
compensation statute or continuing with 
the common law of liability. But it at- 
tempts to induce both to elect the com- 
pensation principle, by removing the em- 
ployers’ so-called “defenses” under the 
common law—contributory negligence, 
assumption of risk and the fellow-serv- 
ant doctrine. It attempts to induce the 
employe to elect compensation, offering 
him the certainty of a fixed schedule of | 
benefits in place of the uncertainty of 
an appeal to the courts. ‘This is the — 
type of legislation that has been enacted 
in a majority of the states. 

The New York law is compulsory. 
It was enacted in 1914, after the state — 
constitution had’ been amended on ac- 
count of the decision of the Court of 
Appeals in the Ives case, which held 
invalid the original compulsory law of | 
1910. This law was also taken before 
the Court of Appeals, and was held to be 
in accordance with the amended con- 
stitution. It provides for compulsory 
compensation in certain hazardous 
trades and permits the employer to in- 
sure his risk, in private insurance com- 
panies, in a state fund, or, if approved 
by the Industrial Commission, to carry 
his own insurance. 

The Washington law is much more 
drastic. It covers all employments, ex- 
cept agriculture and domestic service, 
and it excludes private casualty com- 
panies altogether. All employers are 
required to insure their risk in a state 
fund. This law was sustained by the 
narrow margin of one vote; four of the 
members of the court, Chief Justice 
White and Justices McKenna, Van De- 
Vanter and McReynolds, dissenting. 

It is apparent from these decisions 
that the way is now open for extensions 


of the workmen’s compensation prin- 
ciple far beyond anything that has been 
attempted heretofore in most of the 
states. “The decision in the Washington 
case, especially, seems to lay a broad ba- 
sis for social insurance legislation of 
an advanced type. 


ONE UNION IMPROVES THE 
SHINING HOURS 


HE 30,000 members of Local 25 

of the Waist and Dressmakers’ 
Union of New York city, having gained 
since the big strike of 1913 a shorter 
working day and higher wages, are turn- 
ing their organizing genius toward filling 
more richly their leisure hours. 

From seven o'clock until ten every 
evening several hundred girls fill all 
four floors of Public School number 
40 at 314 East Twentieth street. “They 
go to the school direct from work. On 
the first floor they get sandwiches and 
coffee for five cents; upstairs some at- 
tend their shop meetings and settle their 
shop problems; take courses in American 
history, the labor movement here and 
abroad, labor legislation, literature, the 
English language, dancing or gymnasium 
work. A nurse and a doctor from the 
staff of the Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol are there to give medical examina- 
tions, and Dr. George M. Price, direc- 
tor of the board, gives health talks. 

The girls cooperated with the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, and so gained the public 
school building. Juliet Stuart Poyntz 
was engaged to head the organization 
and education department and the Board 
of Education is expected to give help. 
‘They call this meeting place a “unity 
center.” 

“Tt is not welfare work,” writes Pau- 
line Newman, investigator for the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control and at one 
time organizer for the union, “it is 
not charity. It is done by the girls for 
the girls. To secure better wages and 
shorter hours is indeed the chief ob- 
ject of a union. For those who have no 
vision, who can get along without the 
spiritual, this is sufficient. To those who 
expect from a union a ‘fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work’ the material is 
enough. But not for those who look 
upon a union as a means to readjust the 
age-long grievances between master and 
servant. “These need not only food for 
the body, but food also for the soul and 
for the mind.” 

If the unity center succeeds, other 
schools will perhaps be opened to them; 
negotiations for one on the East Side 
are already in progress. ‘This opening 
of the public school completely to union- 
labor groups gives it a new significance 
as a community center. A week-end 
camp tor the coming summer is arranged 
for, and it is hoped that in time cheap 
cooperative apartment houses may be 
built for the independent women among 
the dressmakers. 
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Book Reviews 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICS IN THE FAR EAST 
By Stanley K. Hornbeck. D. Appleton & 
Company. 466 pp. Price, $3; by mail of 
the Survey, $3.18. 


Our EASTERN QUESTION 


By Thomas E. Millard. The Century 


Company. 543 pp. Price, $3; by mail of 
the Survey, $3.16. 

THE JAPANESE CONQUEST OF AMERICAN 
OPINION 


By Montaville Flowers. Geo. H. Doran 
Company. 272 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.62. 


‘These 
though 


volumes, 
rich in po- 


: litical history, espe- 
hbors : y 
Neen S: cially ‘the two first 
Os named, have a direct 
Orientals? bearing upon the 


larger problems which 
beset the American 
people. The real ques- 
tion uppermost in the 
minds of the two au- 
thors last named is 
this: are the Japanese 
to be our friends or 
The explicit rather than im- 


our enemies? 
plicit answer is furnished. They are arming 


against us. By both military armament and 
aggression and by insidious advance in “the 
conquest of American opinion,” these Asi- 
atics are endangering “our” civilization. 

We propose in this review to ignore, in 
the main, the politics of China and Japan 
and to notice rather the influence of their 
social systems upon the American people. 
The East and the West have joined. 

Is it not almost time to drop the term 
“Oriental”—representing chiefly a literary 
myth—and “Occidental,’—a sectional con- 
cept—and deal with real humanity? ‘The 
scholar of international mind knows no East 
nor West. The American with a social con- 
science, who follows the universal man, 
knowing the solidarity of human nature, pre- 
fers to speak of Asiatics as our western 
neighbors. In these days, when electricity 
and steel have annihilated—for thought, at 
least—all space and time, and when war 
bursts out over night, we should be accurate. 
It is absolutely necessary for an author 
writing on China and Japan to have both 
the social conscience and the international 
mind; else he interprets only one side of 
the shield and becomes too jealous and bel- 
ligerent to be trusted. 

Dr. Hornbeck’s book is a most sane and 
admirably written account of politics in the 
trans-Pacific lands. Although history is now 
made there as rapidly as in Europe, Dr. 
Hornbeck’s long residence among the people 
makes fresh to us the past.’ Especially is 
this true in showing the awful mistake which 
the United States government is making in 
ignoring the protest of Japan against the 
procedure of one state, in virtually nullify- 
ing the treaty which promised treatment of 
Japanese people in the United States equal 
to. that granted those of any nation. That 
was Russia’s way in 1904. What a danger- 
ous defect in our federal system of govern- 
ment—that what is done in a state capital 
can override the provisions of a treaty made 
between the governments at Tokio and 
Washington! In style, arrangement of mat- 
ter, self-restraint, judicial temper, and with 


a full index, Dr. Hornbeck’s book is shown 
to be the work of a scholar. 

The editor, Mr. Millard, who has lived 
in the seaports of China and knows well the 
talk of the Hongs and clubs, besides having 
traveled in Korea, believes that Japan is 
arming against us. His book, unindexed and 
bearing many of the earmarks of ephemeral 
journalism, is replete with facts and asser- 
tions that are almost always interpreted 
with a sinister glance at Japan. The re- 
viewer having known the Japanese, high and 
low, honorable and contemptible, since 1866, 
would, in the majority of cases, give a favor- 
able contrariwise interpretation of these 
same facts, because of his experience. He 
has heard the same doleful prophecies since, 
in 1870, he began examining the incessant 
stream of criticism of the Japanese, finding 
no more cunning treachery or “orientalisms” 
in the human nature of Dai Nippon than he 
sees daily all around him. With Europe’s 
record of conquest, fraud, secret diplomacy 
and over-reaching in Asia for a century 
past, and with the “preparedness” and vast 
naval armament of the United States, how 
can Japan divine our real intentions? Mr. 
Millard’s chapters on the Philippines are 
illuminating and informing. 

We have heard much of Mr. Flowers and 
his diatribes against the Japanese and his 
dreadful arraignment of such men as Sidney 
L. Gulick, Hamilton Holt, the late H. W. 
Mabie, the present reviewer and others; his 
challenges to debate and, despite Brooke’s 
assertion, his fiery indictment of the Japanese 
nation as well as individuals. 

“Do you want your daughter to marry 
a nigger?” was the standard argument to 
uphold and justify slavery a half a century 
or more ago. The pith of Mr. Flowers’ 
argument is in an outcry against amalgama- 
tion. His peculiar ideas as to philosophy, 
history and ethnology are largely his own. 
If it be the Japanese who have “conquered 
America’s opinion,” all honur to them! We 
Americans began that business under Presi- 
dent Fillmore and his peaceful armada of 
1853, which was forbidden to fire a shot 
unless first attacked. Since 1870, over 5,000 


invited foreign specialists, advisers and 
helpers, not including a thousand or so 
American missionaries, began changing 


Japanese opinion. The religious teachers 
commenced their work in 1859. Are not 
the Japanese turning the other cheek? Mr. 
Flowers should have furnished an index for 
students of his closely printed and rather 
bulky work, so rich in fallacies. 

WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


A SocraL Stupy oF THE RussIAN GERMAN 
By Hattie Plum Williams. University of 
Nebraska Studies. 101 pp. Price, $.75; 
by mail of the Survey, $.82. 

The subject of this excellent little work, 
which is both sympathetic and scholarly, is 
the members of the German colonies, settled 
on the Volga by Catherine II, who have 
emigrated to Lincoln, Neb. It appears that, 
on the whole, they are a thoroughly desirable 
class of immigrants, frugal, industrious, pro- 
lific, preferring the prairies of the West to 
the cities of the East, and, withal, extremely 
anxious to be the owners of their own homes. 
We read with much shame that the worst 
houses among them are owned by Lincoln 
capitalists, that the city government has been 
slack in improvements in their part of the 
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city and that the local authorities have given 
them indifferent example in the matter of 
enforcing the law. 

Mrs. Williams has done an extremely use- 
ful piece of work; one of the best things of 
the kind we have seen. If the Russian gov- 
ernment, after the war, should prove nasty 
to its German subjects, these will be welcome 
here. 

Ian C. HANNAH. 


WITH THE TURKS IN PALESTINE 

By Alexander Aaronsohn. Houghton, 

Mifflin Co. 85 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail 

of the Survey, $1.33. 

Two articles which recently appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly by Alexander Aaron- 
sohn have been issued in book form with 
illustrations. The book is very well written 
and affords an interesting narrative of the 
author’s first-hand experience and observa- 
tions in Palestine. There he was born of 
parents who migrated from Rumania thirty- 
five years ago under the impulse which has 
since given rise to the Zionist movement. 

The book is valuable for the trustworthy 
light it throws upon the pathetic efforts and 
aspirations of the Jews, who, with all other 
races in that land, are cursed by the inefh- 
ciency, corruption and cruelty of the Turkish 
government, of which the author gives many 
illustrations. Significant are his references 
to German propaganda in Turkey for the 
past twenty years. As Turkey was being 
dragged into the war, “the whole country 
became Germanized as if by magic,’ says 
the author. “In all the mosques Friday 
prayers were ended with an invocation for 
the welfare of the Sultan and ‘Hadji Wil- 
helm.’” 

FREDERICK D. GREENE. 


A WoMAN AND THE WAR 

By the Countess of Warwick. George H. 

Doran Company. 270 pp. Price $2; by 

mail of the Survey, $2.12. 

“The problem that 
faces a state when it 
sends its best and 
most virile men to kill 
and be killed has cer- 
tain aspects that few 
have the courage to 
handle.” In her book 
A Woman and the 
War, Lady Warwick 
proves herself to be 
one of the few. She 
has written this series 
of papers in a succinct, 
readable manner, and while they vary in 
interest, all bear the stamp of courageous 
and independent thought. 

There is unmistakable warmth of appre- 
ciation of the high endeavors of her country- 
men and women, combined with considerable 
clearness of critical insight into the sources 
of the present catastrophe and its attendant 
retrogression from the paths of progress. 

Fearlessly she points to the plain truths 
that mark with folly and worse the social, 
industrial, educational and moral courses 
pursued before the war and but little changed 
today. There is the ardor of the revolu- 
tionary in her blows upon the conscription 
that does not demand capital as freely as it 
demands life; upon kingship that sends 
“millions of men who have no real quarrel 
to slaughter one another under conditions of 
horror that make description inadequate;” 
upon false economists who grudge pensions 


One Woman 
Who 
Speaks Out 


and allowances, and who pare educational 


grants and permit child labor on the land. 
An interesting chapter deals with the pros- 
pects for women in agriculture. Lady War- 
wick speaks with personal authority here; for 
in 1898 she established the Hostel at Read- 
ing, near the Agricultural College there, and 
later, the Studley Training College, and has 
long been an advocate of land-work for 
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women. The successes of today have justi- 
fied her pioneer faith. 

The book is stimulating with its spirit of 
critical optimism. One may not agree that, 
by 1934, women will have suffered the change 
of heart necessary to unite internationally 
and prevent such a war as that of 1914; one 
may not be able to hope so greatly from the 
victory of feminism in Germany. But it is 
heattening to find such faith in democracy, 
in freedom and in the future in one who has 
had great opportunities to study the current 
of events. 

NANNIE YOUNG. 


KeEep-WELL Stories FoR LITTLE FOLKs 

By May Farinholt Jones. J. B. Lippincott 

Co, 140 pp. Price, $.75; by mail of the 

Survey, $.83. 

A remarkably suc- 
cessful attempt to do 
something very diffi- 
cult and very well 
worth doing—to put 
the essential facts of 
physiology and_ hy- 
giene before children 
in story form—bhas 
been made in this 
book. A few lapses 
from rigid scientific 
fact force themselves 
upon one’s attention. 
The baby fly, whose wings grew stronger 
each day so that at last he could, fly away, 
and the mosquito grub, who took refuge 
from an oiling brigade in the mud at the 
bottom of the pool and stayed there till next 
day, may be considered as somewhat aber- 
rant insects. The covering of the body is 
not full of little holes through which air and 
sunlight get into the body; and above all, 
Pasteur was not paid “immense sums of 
money” for his work on the silkworm dis- 
ease and the diseases of wine and beer. 
This last is almost sacrilege! 

Such slips are exceedingly rare, however. 
Dr. Jones’ book is in the main accurate in 
detail, the topics are judiciously selected, and 
the style altogether charming. , Pauline 
Wright’s quaint illustrations are quite in 
character. Children (and some grown-ups, 
too) will find pleasure and profit in reading 
The Wonderful Engine (the body), The 
Story of the Rain Barrel, Jack Frost, who 
gives old folks a bit of his youth as they feel 
his frolicsome touch, Two Little Windows 
(the eyes), A Wonderful Stream (the blood 
with its red freight carrying oxygen from 
lung station to muscle country and its white 
dreadnoughts fighting the hostile microbe 
navy), and the rest. C.-E. A. WInsLow. 
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THE Worn Doorstep 
By Margaret Sherwood. Little, Brown & 
Company. 196 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.33. 

An Oxford soldier 


fell somewhere in 

The Peace France. And the wo- 
is man who had bidden 
Semrice him go fled from 


friends and sympathy. 
Deep in country Eng- 
land, where the land 
was radiant with drift 
of appleblossoms and 
clear, still sunshine, 
she found refuge in a 
little red __ house. 

Ra <a Madge, a _ motherly 
soul, and Peter, skeptical about the reality 
of war, anyway, were in charge, but other- 
wise out of work, since the master of the 
hall had gone away with his regiment. And 
the circle widened presently to include Don 
and Puck, William the Conqueror and his 
queens, and the wee, furry Atom—dear dog 
and pony, fowls and-kitten, as quaint and 
sensible and individual as the friendly vil- 
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large folk, whose shyness slowly wore away 
And surely here was peace. 

But war loomed nearer, surer. Peter went 
to Dover, heard real guns afar, wrathfully 
donned his khaki and departed. Village 
youth were transformed into recruits. And 
the tenant discovered that her soldier, de- 
parting, had left the gates of life ajar, and 
the world and its sorrows entered in. ; 

A pathetic procession it was. The village 
folk finding that she, too, knew the horror 
of waiting, came for the sympathy that has 
no words. Then strangers came that way, ~ 
Belgian Marie, separated from friends and 
lover in the wild flight; the aged unknown 
woman whom shock and exhaustion had 
stricken dumb, but whose dying eyes could 
look her content at being among friends. 
Later, directed by the alert agencies in Lon- 
don, Marie’s Belgian lover found her here. 
Later, still, Peter returned carrying in his 
remaining arm the dainty French child who 
was to find in the little red house shelter and 
a new home. And then the tenant found in 
serving these, sharers with her in a com- 
mon grief, even more desolate than herself, a 
strange comfort and an unhoped-for peace. 

Most poignant among “war books” is this 
little volume of velvet lines. No crash of 
guns is heard in its pages; no gas-choked, 
bleeding soldiers are carried upon its pas- 
toral scene. But the meaning of it all to 
those who stay behind is here; and the reali- 
ties of anxiety, homelessness and sorrow be- 
yond words, are incarnated in the simple folk 
of its dramatis personae. 


G. S, 


Tue Lire AND TIMES OF CAvouR (Volumes 1 
and II) 
By William Roscoe Thayer. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 604 and 562 pp. Price, 
$3 per set; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 
Cavour, the man of 
“reason and _ disci 


An plined emotion,” came 
Honest 
Middleman 


from a long line of 
aristocrats. Yet from 
a precocious boyhood, 
throughout his life, he 
was a liberal who 
held _ steadfast the 
ideal of a united Italy, — 
and, though the biog- 

rapher is not clear on 
this point, we may be- 
lieve that Cavyour’s 
relatives in Switzerland played an important 
part in so shaping his career. “An honest — 
middleman” holding to the golden mean, so — 
Cavour describes himself. He writes as fol- 
lows to an old friend: “I feel sure that, 
having danced round the Liberty Tree and 
caressed the Jesuits, you will rest on ground 
where are truth and moderation.” Bolster- 
ing up the wavering king of Piedmont in 
the fight for the separation of church and 
state, Cavour played the diplomatic game 
of Europe and lived to see Italy well on the 
way to a constitutional monarchy and a 
throwing off of the temporal power of the 
church. 

With his hatred of conspiracies, Cavour 
was led to call Mazzini, the revolutionist, 
the “chief of assassins” and most heartily to 
wish him hanged. Garibaldi was more suited 
to his purposes. Yet Cavour finally drew 
upon himself the bitter hatred of this great 
soldier-hero of the common people. 

Mr. Thayer’s book is of especial interest 
in the present great international crisis. 
American pacifists will find cold comfort, 
however, in the author’s account of Cavour’s 
“entangling alliance” with the western pow- 
ers of Europe in the Crimean war. Certainly 
the author has shown to his own satisfaction 
at least the supreme value of such an alli- 
ance as regarded Italy’s future. For did 
not Cavour as prime minister of the little 
kingdom of Piedmont deliberately enter the 


Crimean war on the side of western Europe 
-Jand against Russia, and by so doing did 
The not make a place for himself in the 
councils of Europe? And did he not by this 
means secure later on the aid and sympathy 
Jof France and England and successfully op- 
pose Austria, the arch enemy of a united 
Italy? To make the situation more pertinent 
in the present great crisis, we learn that the 
Nationalists with Mazzini and the Reds op- 
posed quite unsuccessfully the sending an 
army from Piedmont to the Crimea. 

The author has the highest praise for Ca- 
your throughout his political career, com- 
paring him in his statesman-like qualities 
with Lincoln. Mazzini, however, is given 
but scant praise and is pictured for the most 
part as a fanatic who dreamed of an impos- 
sible Italian republic and whose unsuccessful 
followers met their end at the scaffold. 
Surely the great Mazzini deserves a far bet- 
ter fate than this at the hands of the histo- 
rian, and most of all from one who pro- 
fesses, as does the writer of these volumes, 
such an undying faith in the cause of liberty 
and the sacredness of human rights. 

Frep A. KING. 


TALES OF THE LABRADOR 

By Wilfred T. Grenfell. Houghton, Mif- 

flin Company. 240 pp. Price $1.25; by 

mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

Dr. Grenfell’s work among the Labrador 
fishermen is one of the stories of the genera- 
tion. The courage and unselfishness of this 
self-devoted missionary have quickened 
pulses and stirred spirits the world over. His 
life is his most thrilling tale. But he has 
also written stories of his experiences which 
have been published in a volume called 
Tales of the Labrador. These stories picture 
the lives of simple, hardy fishermen and their 
Esquimo neighbors, their hard fight with an 
always hostile nature, and the traits of stur- 
diness, Honesty and self-sacrifice which their 
stern life develops. 

As a picture of life in a little-known part 
of the world the book is interesting; as it re- 
veals the author’s love for and loyalty to the 
people, it commands sympathy. It lacks 
the deep insight essential to great literature. 
Neither in style nor language does it denote 
the writer of mark. It is, however, so very 
readable and human that it cannot fail to 
find a hearty welcome among Dr. Grenfell’s 
many admirers. 

FLORENCE CLARKE 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Stupizs or Contemporary Poets. By Mary C. 
Sturgeon. Dodd Mead & Co. 331 pp. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

SANITATION AND HyYGIENE FOR THE Tropics. By 
John Woodside Richie and Margaret Anna 


Purcell. World Book Co. 434 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.16. 

Tue Amateur PuitosopHerR. By Carl H. Grabo. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 290 pp. Price, $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

GettinG ToGETHER.. By Ian Hay. Doubleday 


Page & Co. 91 pp. 

the Survey, $.55. 
Turee Snort Prays. 

millan Co. 197 pp. 


Price, $.50; by mail of 


By Mary S. Watts. Mac- 
Price, $1.25; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.35. 


Joan. By Amelia E. Barr. D. Appleton & Co. 

aad pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, 
1 

Onty a Doc. By Bertha Whitridge oe: h Opal 
Dutton & Co. 111 pp. Price, $1; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.08. 

PRELIMINARIES D’ART CrvrguE. By Louis Van Der 
Swaelman. Brentano, agts. 298 pp. Price, $2; 
by mail of the Survey, $2.16. 

A Strupent in Arms. By Donald Hankey. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 290 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.62. 

Wuy Men Ficut. By Bertrand Russell. Cen- 
tury Co. 272 pp.. Price, $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.60. 

Monamasep AND Istam. By Ignaz Goldziher. Yale 
University Press. 360 pp. Price, $3; by mail 
of the Survey, $3.16 

Narurat Parniess Curip-Briari AND THE DeETER- 
MINATION OF SEx. By Dr. Filip Sylvan. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 160 pp. Price, $.75; by mail of 

the Survey, $.80. 

EnciisH BrocrarpHy. By Waldo H. Dunn, E. P. 
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Dutton & Co. 323 pp. Price, $1.50; by! mail 
of the Survey, $1.62. 

Tue SpririruaAL INTERPRETATION OF History. By 
Shailer Mathews. Harvard University Press. 
eee Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, 

Suort Rattons. By Madeleine Z. Doty. 
Co. 4 pp. 
VEY, $1.62. 

ScHoot anp CoLLEGE CREDIT FoR OuTsIDE BIBLE 
Stupy. By Clarence Ashton Wood. World 
Book Co. 317 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of 


the Survey, $1.62. 

INTERNATIONAL Reatities. By Philip Marshall 
Brown. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 233 pp. Price, 
$1.40; by mail of the Survey, $1.50. 

PsaLMs or THE Socray Lire. By Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee. Association Press. 187 pp. Price, $.60; 
by mail of the Survey, $.64. 
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POLISH SOCIAL WORKERS 


To THE Epiror: It is a part of our job 
as social workers to interpret our work to 
the public. However, there are in every 
community groups of people who, though 
forming a considerable part of our field of 
activity, remain uninfluenced by our efforts. 
I refer to the immigrant groups who are 
usually not touched by the social worker, 
except as the individuals become “cases” of 
social agencies. We come into contact, to 
some extent, with the second generation 
through the clubs and classes at social settle- 
ments and recreation centers. But few of 
these people have as yet become vitally in- 
terested in social problems, as is evidenced 
by the lack of well-trained social workers 
speaking a foreign language. 

As an illustration of the gap between the 
social worker and the foreigner, I shall refer 
to an incident which took place at the first 
conference of Polish Social Workers at In- 
dianapolis, May, 1916. At one of the sessions 
a young Polish woman, who was a resident 
of Indianapolis, after listening patiently for 
some time to our discussion, interrupted with 
the suggestion that the committee hold a 
meeting for the Polish people who did not 
have a sufficient knowledge of the English 
language to derive any benefit from the regu- 
lar sessions of the conference. Pursuant to 
this idea, a meeting was held in a parochial 
school of an outlying district. Among those 
present was a scrubwoman whom we after- 
ward met working in the corridors of the 
headquarters’ hotel. 

The interest manifested and the apprecia- 
tion shown at this meeting has encouraged 
us to prepare a program for a similar meet- 
ing at the second conference of Polish Social 
Workers at Pittsburgh, June 9-11, at which 
we hope to interpret the message of the 
N. C. of C. and C. to some of the Polish 


people of that city. Tanpeus SLESZYNSKI. 
[Secretary, American Committee of Polish 
Social Workers.] 
Chicago, Ill. 


LINCOLN AND LLOYD 
GEORGE 


To tHe Epiror: The English premier in 
his message on Lincoln day, has read into the 
character and life of our martyred president 
some things which we cannot endorse. Lin- 
coln was primarily an apostle of peace. He 
tried hard to avoid war, and went even so 
far as to propose compensation to the slave- 
owners for their then property. His offer was 
spurned by the slave oligarchy. Only after 
an overt act had been committed by the firing 
on Fort Sumter did he take up the gauntlet 
thrown down to him. 

Like you, I do not pretend to be versed in 
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Tue JupGMEeNT oF THE OrtEeNT.. By Ambrose 
Pratt. E. P. Dutton & Co. 72 pp. Price, $.60; 
by mail of the Survey, F 


. Business CoMPETITION AND THE Law. By Gilbert 


H. Montague. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 318 pp. 
Price, $1.75; by mail of the Survry, $1.85. 

Tue Wipowep Eartu. By Harry A. Brandt. 
Richard G. Badger. 43 pp, Price, $1; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.05. 

Tue WuitE QuEEN oF Oxoyonc. By W. P. Liv- 
ingstone. Geo. H. Doran Co. 208 pp. Price, 
$1; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 

AMERICAN Wortp Pottcizs. By Walter E. Weyl. 
Macmillan Co. 307 pp. Price, $2.25; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.37. 

State GovERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATEs. 
Arthur N. Holcombe. Macmillan Co. 


By 
498 pp. 


Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.49. 


international law. But in deciding whether 
or no to be drawn into the vortex of the 
European struggle, I want to use common 
sense. And this tells me “hands off.” 
Lloyd George says “we today are fighting 
not a war of conquest, but a war of libera- 
tion.” The coalition ministry evidently is at 
outs. Mr. Long, colonial minister, declares 
that the African possessions, wrested from 
Germany, will not, upon conclusion of peace, 
be restored to her. France proclaims openly 
she wants Alsace-Lorraine. Ex-Premier 
Trepoff, of Russia, let the cat out of the bag 
in the Duma by declaring that the Entente 
powers promised Constantinople to Russia. 
What was the Dardanelles campaign under- 
taken for? Italy makes no secret of wanting 
Italia irredenta. Rumania, the open vio- 
lator of a treaty as far as her Jewish sub- 
jects are concerned, could not want a war 
of “liberation.” Rather, let us assume, she 
wanted a slice of Austria, if not more. Japan 
took Kiow-Chow and the Caroline Islands. 
And lastly Portugal, She, in all likelihood, 
seeks to pick up some crumbs from the Afri- 
can spread. } 
In these troublous times it is a hard task 
to be prime minister of a warring nation. 
But can Lloyd George’s vision be so dimmed 
that he can no longer discern between con- 
quest and liberation? High-sounding phrases 
can becloud facts, but cannot alter them. 
Chicago. Henry L. FRANK. 


WANTED—A NAME 


To THE Epiror: When a change is pro- 
posed of the forty-four-year-old name of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection all readers of the Survey should sit 
up and take notice. The symposium in the 
February Bulletin of the conference should 
be continued, if the Survey will give space, 
so that the final vote at Pittsburgh in June 
may be wise. The tentative vote in the 
Bulletin shows 123 votes for National Con- 
ference of Social Workers, with not over 
fifty-one votes for any other of the thirty 
names proposed, and only forty-seven pro- 
tests against giving up the present name. 

‘William T. Cross writes unofficially that 
to him the favorite name proposed “runs 
shallow, and even suggests fatigue,” and 
Robert A. Woods says, “The phrase social 
worker is getting badly frayed.” Personally, 
I am glad, however, that the name favored 
is National Conference of Social Workers, 
rather than “on Social Service,” for service, 
like welfare and betterment, has a patroniz- 
ing, uplift flavor. In Missouri last Novem- 
ber, a state Sunday school worker told me 
that he could not interest churches in social 
service, but could if he called it community 
work.. 

Words have the meaning we put into 


; 
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them, as is shown by the difference between 
the associations connected with Fifth avenue 
and Sixth avenue, New York city; and Bos- 
ton people know how much more artistocratic 
Barnstable sounds than barn stable. Even 
socialism may lose its long hair and become 
a respectable word. The real way to remove 
the stigma from charity is to lift it above 
alms. The word, however, does repel from 
the national conference many whose work 
is preventive or educational but thoroughly 
social, and for that reason many of us favor 
a change. 

May I invite discussion also of the valu- 
able report in the same Bulletin of the Com- 
mittee on Kindred Groups, of which Roger 
N. Baldwin is chairman? This committee of 
twenty has a strong membership, and has 
given much thought to its report. It aims 
to lessen the secession of important groups 
from the conference, to bring back some 
which have separated from it, and to regu- 
late the numerous collateral groups which 
meet before, after, or during the conference. 
To many of us the recommendations of this 
committee seem vital. 

In place of nine sections as now, some of 
which are not permanent, the report proposes 
nine permanent divisions, and each division 
can have an indefinite number of sections. 
Each division is entitled to one general 
session without competition, but there might 
be a dozen section meetings ‘at the same 
hour competing with each other. In this 
way subjects like social insurance, housing, 
the church and, charity, sex hygiene, etc., 
which cannot have permanent sections under 
the present plan, could be carried as more 
or less permanent sections, according to the 
interest shown. 

The conference has no organ except its 
quarterly Bulletin, but no other conference 
represents more nearly the interests of the 
Survey and its readers, so that perhaps you 
can give us space. 

And may I add that at the opening meet- 
ing on June 6 in Pittsburgh, the exercises 
will be considerably changed from what has 
been customary. By authority of the execu- 
tive committee, the usual addresses of wel- 
come and response will be omitted and the 
program will begin with an address by the 
president, Frederic Almy, of Buffalo, on The 
End of Poverty, an Impossible Goal which 
We Can Approach. This will be followed 
by an address on Poverty and Woman, by 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, of New York 
city, and an address on The Challenge of a 
Changing Social Order, by Raymond Robins, 
Chicago. Between the addresses there may 
perhaps be singing by the audience, in 
accordance with a suggestion from a former 
president, Alexander Johnson. 


FREDERIC ALMY. 


[President, the 1917 Conference ] 
Buffalo. 


THE KENT BILL 


To THE Eprror: I don’t like to rush into 
print in a controversy, and if it were merely 
a question of my own reputation I should 
not write you. However, in the Survey of 
February 10 I am quoted in the discussion 
on the Kent bill and commented on, it seems 
to me, rather cavalierly, and I wish to take 
this opportunity to reiterate what I said to 
Miss Vaile. 

1. The Kent bill, by providing a subsidy 
for the care of the indigent tuberculous away 
from his home, is a direct inducement for 
the patient to stay from his home, if not 
actually to leave it. 

2. The bill provides no additional method 
for returning the tuberculous to his home. 
All the authority there is for this purpose re- 
sides in county officials, and it is a confusion 
of thinking to read into the law added facili- 
ties for the return of the patient to his home 


on account of bringing in the federal au- 
thorities. They cannot secure one particle 
more force to the return than is now in the 
procedure. 

My objection to the bill is based on its vio- 
lation of the fundamental principle of poor 
relief, 7. ¢., that the community responsible is 
the community in which the dependent lives. 
And also upon its violation of an almost as 
well-established principle of the care of the 
tuberculous, 7. ¢., that ordinarily the most 
permanent cure for the tuberculous is to be 
found in the climate to which the patient is 
accustomed and to which he must return to 
earn his living. 

I think the tragedy of the states to which 
the tuberculous go for their health consists 
in the stream of hopeless invalids who, ig- 
norantly advised, pour into those states as a 
last resort in the stage of their disease, when 
any treatment either in their new state or 
home state isn’t of much value. If we are 
to make headway in this problem of tuber- 
culosis, it must be in our effort to persuade 
people to take the cure early enough to in- 
sure some measure of success. ‘This bill 
makes no effort to create a healthy public 
opinion on this line. 

F. J. Bruno. 
[General Secretary Associated Charities. | 
Minneapolis. 


To THE Epriror: Mr. Newton’s affirmative 
answer to the question, Will the Kent Bill 
Help? is exceedingly interesting. There is a 
certain point, however, on which it seems to 
be very difficult to reach a common under- 
standing as to the facts. Mr. Newton says, 
and Dr. Brown said, and it has been repeat- 
edly said, in this discussion, that “citizenship 
is largely a question of intention. 
Consumptives may return to their homes 
after an absence of years, and if indigent, 
still receive assistance.’ In my experience 
that is not the case. 

The people who argue thus seem to be 
unaware that laws of citizenship determin- 
ing the right of suffrage, and laws of settle- 
ment determining the right to receive relief, 
are totally different matters. It is perfectly 
true that government employes may remain 
any length of time in Washington and ac- 
quire property there and still keep their legal 
residence elsewhere. It is true that a man 
of means may travel the country over and 
hold his residence where he will and return 
when he chooses to vote. But if he happen 
to be penniless and in need of assistance he 
is not permitted to return. That right has 
been taken from him by statute in a large 
number of states. 

Permit me to cite a current case. Mr. H. 
came to Denver from Chicago in the last 
stage of consumption, bringing with him his 
wife and two children. Five months after 
arrival they became dependent. Relief was 
not given at that time by the public authori- 
ties, but was given by organized private 
charity. Ten months after arrival, the man 
died. When they had been here a year and 
a half the widow applied for a mother’s 
pension, having never been more than a few 
weeks free from the need of relief. I took 
up with the Cook county agent the question 
of returning the family to Chicago, where 
the man had lived all his life until he was 
about to die, where he was born and mar- 
ried and his children were born. I quote 
from the answer of Mr. Wilson, the depor- 
tation agent, under date of January 25: 

“You say the family fell dependent before 
they had been in Denver a year and are now 
dependent from a cause which existed before 
they came. We are caring for not a few 
such families, as we have been unable to get 
the city or county from which the family 
came to accept them on account of their being 
away a year or more.’ Evidently the expe- 
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rience of the Cook county relief authoriti 
is like our own and not as Mr. Newton thin 
it would be. 

Quoting again from the letter: “Were M 
H. able to pay her own transportation a 
desired to return and did return to Chicago 
she would not be eligible for a widow’s pe 
sion for three years, as her residence her 
would date from the time of her last retur 
to this county, and should she ask for assis 
ance within a year we should feel it o 
duty to return her to Denver. I trust, Mis 
Vaile, that you will see the justice of ou 
decision.” I do at least see the legality of i 
and I am exceedingly grateful to Mr. Wil 
son for expressing the issue so clearly. : 

Mr. Newton suggests that the new com 
munity to which the patient goes might, i 
order to protect itself, “require the patient t 
state that it is not his intention to relinquis' 
his residence in his home state.” I woul 
remind Mr. Newton that I have alread 
tried that expedient and it did not work. 


In the present condition of settlement laws 


—and they are in no way affected by th 
proposed legislation—I can find no way by 
which a patient who goes away from home 
for his health can secure the right to return 
home after a year and receive relief, no mat- 


ter how desperately he may desire to do so, 


nor how temporary he may all the time have 
considered his sojourn. I have diligently 
sought to find a way. If Mr. Newton can 


make clear how that can be accomplished it 


will be a big contribution to the cause and a 
daily help to me. 
GERTRUDE VAILE. 


[Executive Secretary, County Bureau of 
Charity and Correction] 
Denver. 


THE SPIGOT 


To THE Eprror: I have just read the last 
article by Elizabeth Tilton, Turning Off the 
Spigot. While, 
never been any real basis for argument on 
the part of the liquor interests against pro- 
hibition, such facts as she has set forth in 


in my opinion, there has 


y 
; 
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these articles are the strongest possible am- 


munition for the prohibition party to use. 
She makes a slight mention here in regard to 
the habit-forming drug evil as a factor in 
this prohibition movement, and I hope before 
she is through with the subject that she will 
take up that phase of it. As a matter of fact 
her work in this. direction will be incom- 
plete without it. I want to compliment you 
on being able to publish such able articles 
on this alcoholic subject at this time. They 
are bound to do much good. 


CHar.es B. Towns. 


[Charles B. Towns Hospital.] 
New York. 


To THE Epiror: Allow me to congratulate 
you upon the series of articles by Elizabeth 
Tilton and especially upon the article in the 
issue of February 10. It is a most magnifi- 
cent and telling array of facts and one which 
will be of widespread educational value. 

We have received a number of letters in 
the past complaining about the attitude of 
social experts toward prohibition and some 
very bitter ones recently with respect to a 
certain report from a certain local welfare 
organization. I am sure your articles on 
Turning Off the Spigot will be most helpful 
to social work and social workers in general 
by the extent to which it will set those work- 
ers and their cause right with the growing 
mass of the public,who believe in the closing 
of the saloon. 

RoLirn O. EVERHART. 
[Editor the American Issue, New York edi- 
tion.] 

New York. 
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SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Eprror: I don’t feel that I will 


ever be able to get along without the Survey. 


RawtpH C. Scorr. 


)) (Staff of the Y. M. C. Al] 


Montevideo, Uruguay. 


To THE Epitor: I find the Survey almost 
indispensable for such a course as the one 


a I am offering in social problems. 


E. T. Towne. 


) [Department of Economics, Carleton College.] 


Northfield, Minn. 


To THE Epiror: I appreciate the SuRVEY 
very much indeed, especially out here in 
Japan where social work is in so very 
primitive a stage. I am very closely in touch 
with a number of social problems here—the 
prison problems among the number—and so 
look forward to the Survey and what it 
brings of help in many directions. 

Mrs. C. A. MAcDoNALD. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


PRELIMINARY announcements of the New 
York City Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection have been printed and may be had of 
the secretary, John B. Prest, 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York city. 


APPLICATIONS for the three paid fellow- 
ships in social-economic research offered 
annually by the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston, 264 Boylston 
street, must be filed before May 1. Candi- 
dates must be college graduates. 


THE Loan Gazette has been launched as 
the official organ of the American Associa- 
tion of Small Loan Brokers, the men who, 
themselves in the money-lending business, 
have united to fight the loan sharks. The 
editor is George W. Kehr, 204 Chestnut 
street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“KINGSLEY want ads.,” the very latest 
thing in advertising, appear in the Kingsley 
Record, published monthly by the Pittsburgh 
settlement of that name. In the current issue 
the “wants” include carpets for clubrooms, 
a good dictionary, bathing suits of assorted 
sizes and sexes, and Victrola records. 


JUST preceding the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction at Pittsburgh, the 
National Children’s Home Society will meet 
June 4-6 with headquarters at the Fort Pitt 
hotel. Programs and information may be 
had of Marcus C. Fagg, St. James building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


DETROIT’S school board system has been 
a by-word among educators for years. The 
board is elected by wards. It is soon to-die, 
however, for the city has ordered that in 
April its place shall be taken by a board 
of seven members at large. They are to be 
nominated upon a partisan ballot, although 
their election is to be by non-partisan vote. 


FIFTY policemen have signified their inten- 
tion of taking the course in law for police- 
men announced by Columbia University. 
The course will require sixteen weeks—two 
hours a week—and will cover criminal law, 
criminal procedure, police procedure, evi- 
dence, criminology, municipal government 
and free-hand drawing. 


CHICAGO’S Morals Commission, supported 
by the Department of Health, has submitted 
to the City Council an ordinance requiring 
every physician to report each month the 
number of cases of venereal diseases he has 
treated, and to give to every venereal pa- 
tient a pamphlet prepared by the Department 
of Health and the Chicago Medical Society. 
The first step in this direction was taken 
by the New York Department of Health in 
1911. 


THE Day Before You. Die is the title of a 
new circular with which the committee on 
tuberculosis of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society begins a campaign to 
interest citizens in medical examination. 
Preparatory to the campaign the committee 
investigated eighty-four firms in New York 
city, employing 326,000 persons, of whom 
only twenty-four were found to have medical 
or social welfare work. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE of Columbia Uni- 
versity has accepted an offer from Cleveland 
H. Dodge and Francis Phelps Dodge to main- 
tain a provisional professorship in scouting 
and recreation leadership to train boy scout- 
masters. An official statement by the Boy 
Scouts of America denies once more that in 
case of war the scouts will perform any mili- 
tary service; they will, however, “serve our 
country well” in other ways. 


BY AN amendment adopted March 5, work- 
ing boys as well as schoolboys are included 
in the New York measures enacted last year 
to require compulsory military training not 
exceeding three hours a week. The amend- 
ment passed with only the two voices of the 
Socialist members dissenting. It requires 
military training for all able-bodied male 
citizens between the age of eighteen and 
twenty-three in a military camp of instruc- 
tion for a period not exceeding four weeks 
in one year. 


EDGAR CHAMBLESS, inventor of a new 
kind of city stretched along a single road 
with one street underground and another 
over the roofs, has persuaded a number of 
architects, builders, sociologists and others 
that his plan justifies an experiment, and a 
Roadtown Association has been formed with 
offices at 110 East 23 street, New York. The 
underlying idea is that of cooperative home- 
building and cooperative housekeeping that 
will combine economy with efficiency and yet 
maintain the privacy of home life. 


HEADQUARTERS of the Southern Socio- 
logical Congress have been moved from 


college at least five years. 


Applications should be filed 
before April 16 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


105 East 22d Street, New York City 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Four Fellowships of $600 Each 


For college graduates—classes of 1917, 1916 and 1915 
Competitive Examination May 5 


One Fellowship of $800 


For college graduates with subsequent experience, out of 
Preference will be given to 
those not over thirty years of age. 
which will be supplied on application, will be required. 
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Nashville to Washington, D. C., where its 
fifth birthday was celebrated in new offices 
in the McLachlen building. The congress’ 
extension campaign, with elaborate staff, ex- 
hibit, motion-picture outfit and its own trav- 
eling car, will reach thirty-five cities this 
year with the deliberate intention of reduc- 
ing the death rate one-fifth in each of the 
cities visited. 


AMONG the new magazines is Social 
Progress, which has as its aim “to make such 
contribution as it may to the enhancement of 
family life and to the strengthening of it for 
the adequate carrying forward of its historic 
task,” as the editor puts it, while the pub- 
lisher is going a step further “to produce the 
home atmosphere which we aim that our 
readers shall always find in Social Progress.” 
The name of the editor is not given. The 
publisher is the Howard-Severance Co., 205 
West Monroe street, Chicago. (Monthly, 
$2.50 a year.) 


INFANT street traders, truck garden work- 


ers of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Colo- 
rado and Maryland; cotton pickers of Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma and Texas; 90,000 do- 
mestic servants under sixteen years in Amer- 
ican homes; cash girls and errand boys in 
department stores—in short, 1,850,000 work- 
ing children still need protection, according 
to the twelfth annual report of Owen R. 
Lovejoy, general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee. The federal law 
will immediately affect at least 150,000 chil- 
dren, but “the principal value of the act,” 
says the report, “will be in its tendency to 
standardize the laws of our forty-eight com- 
monwealths by laying a minimum founda- 
tion on which state laws may build and also 
in standardizing the machinery and methods 
of enforcements.” 


GERMAN trade guilds have been informed 
that the Turkish government has applied 
through the German foreign office for an ar- 
rangement to apprentice about 10,000 Turk- 
ish youths, between twelve and eighteen 
years of age, with German master artisans. 
Other recent social by-products of the war 
are an appropriation of one million kronen 
($200,000) by the city of Vienna for the erec- 
tion of a tuberculosis hospital in connection 
with the city hospital and the establishment 
of a colony for blinded soldiers on the estate 
of Emperor William at Cadinen near Elb- 
ing, West Prussia. 


INVESTIGATION by the Detroit public 
schools to determine what had become of 
100 of its special class children (sixty-one 


A report, form for 


Write for blanks and full in- 
formation to Dept. S 
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THE SURVEY FOR MARCH 


A REAL BARGAIN 


What would that socially-minded friend appreciate in these stirring 
times more than the weekly visits of The Survey? Social issues are at 
stake internationally; social experiments made in this country and 
abroad ; great human problems up in city, state and nation. The Survey 
will bring authentic news and authoritative comment on these vital 
matters fully, fairly and promptly. 

You, as a Survey subscriber, may have, in behalf of your friend, the 
special rate of two dollars for a year’s subscription to the weekly 
Survey—if sent now and with this offer attached. 


THE SURVEY, 112 East 19 Street - - New York City 


To Survey Readers 


A few months ago the SURVEY announced a new class of 
subscribers who, want to help along the campaign for 
extension of social information in some definite way. We 
suggested that such subscribers who sent in a certain 
number of new subscriptions could, by enrolling as 
Survey Circulators, qualify for voting membership in 
Survey Associates. 


We figured that four new subscriptions .to the weekly 
SURVEY at $3, or eight to the monthly issues only, at $2, 
would offer enough margin of profit, over actual costs 
of production, to admit the sender to membership along 
with the associate members who had sent in a direct 
payment of $10 or more. 


A brisk band of Circulators is already at work, but we want 
more—a hundred by the first of June. 


Why June? Because the next ten weeks will be crisis weeks 
when all who have to do with social movements should 
carefully watch the news of social developments as it 
appears in the SURVEY. 


Will you lend a hand by joining the Circulator group? The 
coupon is just below. Send it back to us as soon as you 
have filled it in with your name. 


CIRCULATOR COUPON 
FILL THIS OUT AND RETURN TO US 


Please enroll me as a Circulator in the Survey’s campaign for wider use of 
social information. 


Note:—A Survey Circulator, in addition to being a subscriber himself, under- 
takes to secure four new $3 weekly subscribers, or eight new $2 once-a-month 
subscribers (or their equivalent). A Survey Circulator is eligible for election 
as a member of Survey Associates for one year, but assumes no financial liabil- 
ity, nor promises renewal another year. 
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boys, thirty-nine girls) who had left schoo 
at the age of sixteen, none being out for 
more than five years, revealed that 33 per” 
cent had become delinquent. Commenting 
on this, the Journal of Delinquency says: “It 
would be interesting to put down in hard, 
cold figures how much the community would 
have been saved if these children, now grown 
up, would have been diagnosed as predelin- 
quent when in the special class and measures 
for their adequate treatment instituted then.” 


THE 1916 report of the Juvenile Court of 
Seattle attempts a classification by ‘“domi- 
nant individual traits” of children brought 
to court during the year. The advantage of 
such a classification over one showing specific 
offenses, says’ Lilburn Merrill, diagnostician 
of the court, lies in the fact that it is “a more 
reliable index of forms of wrongdoing in 
which children, by nature, are most prone 
to engage.” The classification deals with 
617 children and shows: dishonesty, boys ) 
270, girls 6; adventurousness, boys 113, girls — 
66; disorderliness, boys, 123, girls 6; truancy, 
boys 30, girls 3. ’ 


ONE HUNDRED women representing lead- 
ing women’s organizations in New York city; 
will form a committee under the direction of 
the Woman’s Municipal League, to press for 
social reforms and to work for the reelection — 
of a fusion administration for the city of 

New York, as the type of government most | 
effective for translating law into terms of — 
service. A detailed platform, looking to-— 
ward better living and working conditions, 

public health education, reduced fire hazard, 
more playgrounds and parks, and greater 

protection to children has been drawn. 


FOR just one year the Board of Protocol 
Standards, an agency created by the manu- 
facturers’ association and the union in the 
dress and waist industry in New York city 
[the Survey, March 11, 1916] was able to 
last. On March 10, the board, consisting of 
representatives of the union, the employers, 
and the public, was dissolved by common 
consent. Its purpose had been by means of 
a test shop to standardize piece-work prices 
and to minimize seasonal fluctuations of em- 
ployment. The late Robert G. Valentine had 
been director until his death on November 
13, 1916. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING is the title of 
a leaflet issued by the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of ‘Tubercu- 
losis, New York city, telling how to use plays 
in public health education. It gives the title 
and a brief description of each of the fifteen 
plays already issued by the association— 
Miss Fresh-Air, Visiting Nurse; Don’t-Care, 
Daughter of Mrs. Don’t-Know; Health and 
his Enemies, are only a few. Using these 
plays to advantage, says the leaflet, does not 
mean so much elaborate costumes and scen- 
ery as wisely assigning the parts, getting a 
good leader and advertising; and it tells you 
how to do these things. 


MENTAL hygiene societies are now organ- 
ized in sixteen states—Indiana and Ohio are 
the most recent—and are being planned in 
several others, it was announced at the ninth 
annual meeting of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. Officers of the Nation- 
al Committee elected for the coming year 
are: Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, president; Pres. 
Charles W. Eliot, Dr. William H. Welch, 
vice-presidents; Otto T. Bannard, treas- 
urer; Dr. Thomas, W. Salmon, medical di- 
rector; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, asso- 
ciate medical director; Clifford W. Beers, 
secretary. The president of the Indiana so- 
ciety is Prof. E. H. Lindley of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and the secretary Frank B. Loomis of 
the Indianapolis Children’s Aid Society. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 


twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cénts each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL SERVICE and Church Ef- 
ficiency Secretary. Specialist in Men’s 
Work. Open for engagement., Address 
2474, SuRvVEY. ; 


YOUNG MAN, seven years’ experience 
in social work, used to executive control, 
able to work with committees, trained in 
exhibit technique. In addition possesses 
knowledge of editorial, advertising and arts 
and crafts. Has been in intimate contact 
with most branches of social effort. Ad- 
dress 2471 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced social 
worker and public speaker desires change 
of position. Executive ability. Present 
salary, $2,900. Address 2477, Survey. 


GRADUATE NURSE with twelve 
years’ unusual experience in secretarial 
capacity, an expert stenographer and ac- 
countant, has also traveled extensively, 
seeks permanent engagement where she will 
be able to assist along medical, educational, 
philanthropic or. social service lines. Ad- 
dress 2478, Survey. 


OLD, young teacher, mind, body, craft 
revolutionizing manual training. Address 
2479, SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, graduate of School 
for Social Workers, and with a nurse’s 
training, who has had experience in medi- 
cal, social and associated charity work seeks 
position with child-placing society or social 
service in hospitalin or very near Boston, 
summer or early fall. Employed at present. 
Address 2480 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSES for Public 
Health Nursing. Several positions now 
vacant. Apply to CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON 
Pusric HeartH Nursine, 612 St. Clair 
Avenue E., Cleveland, O. 


WANTED 


By a Public School Physical Director, with Six 
Years of National Guard Experience, position as 
Physical Director of Boys’ Camp. Open for en- 
gagements in July and August only. If desired, 
advanced Practical military training taught, as 
well as swimming, outdoor sports, and deport- 
ment. References furnished in exchange for de- 


tails, including salary offered, Only responsible 


individuals or organizations, with references, 
need apply. M. L, STRONG, Physical Director, 
Brown School, Hartford, Conn. 


BOOKS 

Sufferers from Diabetes should e 

understand their cases thorough- la etes 
ly in order that they may co- 

operate with their physicians. Dr. J. H, Kellogg gives full 
instructions in his new book. Send for free pamphlet to 


GOOD HEALTH, 2603 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


A new book—AMONG THE IMMORTALS, What 
they are doing in the ‘‘Many Mansions.”’ How 
souls work out their salvation after death. 
Christ preached to the spirits in Prison—1l 
Peter 3-19. $1.50, postpaid. The Author, Box 
740, Tenafly, N. J. 


COMPULSORY health insurance as pro- 
posed in the Mills bill before the New York 
state legislature will be actively opposed by 
the National Civic Federation through its 
Social Insurance Department. It is sup- 
ported by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, , by 
action, of its board of managers. Sickness 
causes a large percentage of the work of a 
relief organization and “the association be- 
lieves it is far better to provide for the 
care of such sickness by insurance rather 
than to provide for it by relief measures.” 
The association has also endorsed the Perl- 
man bill increasing the number of those 
eligible under the widows’ pension law. 


THE COMMERCIAL CLUB, of Elgin, IIl., 
has issued a report on the plan of that 
city, prepared by E. H. Bennett, which shows 
how far we have traveled from the spurious 
“city beautiful’ type of plan. Like other 
recent plans for smaller cities, it starts out 
from the topographical needs of industrial 
development, wholesome housing, sanitation, 
safe and flexible transit facilities, commer- 
cial expansion, recreation, and on_ these 
builds up a synthetic subdivision, street and 
trafic system, and districting. Conceived in 
a broad and generous spirit, it gives a genu- 
ine interpretation to the life and aspirations 
of the community. 


A CANADIAN CITY IN WAR 
TIME 


[Continued from page 684] 


The other and greater part has been to serve 
families in their relations with tenants and 
landlords, in advising dependents as to their 
rights under the Quebec and dominion laws, 
and in seeking new rulings from the govern- 
ment which, on the basis of fund experi- 
ence, will make for justice. For while it is 
the exceptional case, which for better or 
worse, strikes public attention, fully two- 
thirds of the families are the unexceptional 
cases—the families in which, as Miss Reid 
says, the “women are making a huge, big, 
beautiful fight.” 

Besides investigating and reinvestigating 
the ten thousand cases in its files, the fund 
has done continuous work for the Imperial 
Pension Office, the Militia and Defence De- 
partment and the Pensions and Claims Office 
in Ottawa, and has often extended its in- 
quiries beyond the island of Montreal. The 
table of figures up to January 1 last, as 
compiled by the statistical committee [see 
page 684], reveal the size of the major task 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Relief Com- 
mittee of the Montreal Branch of the Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund. 

Some of the human problems embedded in 
these statistics will be brought out in the 
next instalment of this series. Before turn- 
ing to them let me quote the estimate placed 
on the work as a whole by an American 
social worker of experience, J. Prentice Mur- 
phy, general secretary of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, who visited Montreal 
in February: 

“The thing that engrossed me most was 
that such a big job involving such an enor- 
mous expenditure of money could be done 
by volunteers. I have too keen an appre- 
ciation of the shortcomings of trained social 
workers, for my own shortcomings are such, 
to fail to say that the Montreal office repre- 
sents a bit of volunteer efficiency that no 
social worker can afford to ignore. It will 
never be possible to pay for all the social 
service needed, and this is especially true 
when war conditions prevail, and it should 
be an encouragement to us to know that 
under intelligent direction volunteers can do 
the work that the Patriotic Fund staff is 
doing in Montreal.” 


“A Train Load of Books” 
> What Clarkson 

is Doing for the 
Book Buyer 


N_ several hundred thousand 
Libraries in the homes of peo- 
ple in every walk of life—from the 
day laborer to the college profes- 
sor and high government official, 
from the persons who buy a few 
books of popular fietion, to the 
persons who pride themselves 
~ on having the complete works 
of all the standard authors {in De 
Luxe Sets artistically printed and 
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books you want—all new—many ata 
er cent. You examine the books in your 


saving of from 50 to 90 Pp x 
own home for five days before paying for them, If not satisfied, 
return at my expense — and ewe me nothing. 


Sample Prices: Library of Wit and Humor. 


$1.50; My price, 52c. 
When a Man’s a Man, Pub- Huckleberry Finn and Other 
lisher’s price, $1.35. My M 5 


lark Twain Books. $1.75, 
price 


90c. 
Eyes of the World. 89c. 
Famous cares: aD Sie 
ncyclope ° uotations, i 
$2.50, My rice, BC, $12.00; My price, $2.95. 
What All Married People 
Should Know. $3.00; 73c. 


My price, $14.75. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 


f . 
8hal 5 edia, 12 vols. 3-4 Leather. 
Limp Leather. -65 ‘ublisher’s price, $120.00. 
When an Comes to Hi My price, $39.50. 


5 New American Encyclopedic 
Jiu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-De- Dictionary, vols., 3-4Leath- 
fense. $1.25; 60c. er. Publisher’s price, $21.00. 
Key to the Bible. $3.75; 98c. My price, $4.75. 
Here are De Luxe Sets, Morocco bound, complete works, many 
of them at less than 25c on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, Poe, 
Ellot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, and scores of others. 


Get My Big, New Catalogue 


My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to 
Save 50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. It is a course 
in literature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death of 
authors, the author’s life and standing in literature, etc. Hun- 
dreds of sets and thousands of single volumes listed, 

I sell more books direct to the booklover— the individual 
reader—the rich man who insists upon his dollar’s worth — the 
man who watches his pennies — and sell them for less money — 
than any other man In America. Every k new and fresh, 
and auarantesd to please Necayeu to be the judge. I do not 
quibble, and would rather have @ book or set of books returned 
at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer, 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
386 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Illinois 


im- 
self—Woodrow Wilson. 60c, 


For Entertainments, Lectures 
and general club work 
the life-like images projected by the 
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Balopticon 
WHE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


will be found of great value. 


Our sixty years of experience as optical manufac- 
turers and our large staff of experts stand behind 
every instrument as guarantees of durability and 
satisfaction. 

A great saving in current expense over the old- 
style A. C. arc has been effected by the recent 
adaptation to the Balopticon of the gas-filled 
Mazda lamp, which has the additional advantage of 
greatly simpli fying operation. 

Our Combined Model (illustrated) projects both slides and 
opaque objects, with instant in- 
terchange. Price $120.—other 
models $25 up. 

Mustrated price list with full 
description free, Write for it. 
BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, Washington 
Ohicago, San Franciseo 
Leading American Makers 

of Photographic and 
Ophthalmic Lenses, Micro- 
scopes, Projection Lanterns 
(Balopticons), and other 
High-Grade Optical 
Products, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT EX- 
CHANGE: The Department for Social Workers of 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations registers 
men and women for positions in social and civic 
work, the qualifications for registration being a de- 
gree from an accredited college, a year’s course in 
a professional school training for social or civic 
work, or experience which has given at least 
equivalent preparation. Needs of organizations 
seeking workers are given careful and prompt at- 
tention. EMELYN PECK, Manacer, 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 


A MESSAGE 


Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers) in America 


To Our Fellow Citizens: 


In this time of crisis when our country’s highest good is the common aim 


of all, we voice this deep conviction of patriotic duty. 


We rejoice that even at this time, when the world is crazed by war, so many men are 
judging war by moral and spiritual standards, and by ideals of sacrifice. The causes for 
which men fight—liberty, justice and peace—are noble Christian causes. But the method 
of war is unchristian and immoral. War itself violates law, justice, liberty and peace, the very 
ends for which alone its tragic cost might be justified. 


Further, the method of war is ineffective to these ends. Might does not decide the right, 
ideals cannot be maintained by force, nor can evil overcome evil. True national honor is a na- 
tion’s own integrity and unselfish service. Only unswerving honesty and self-control maintain 
it. Rights, the rights of all, are securely defended between nations as between individuals, by 
mutual confidence, not suspicion; by universal co-operation and law, not by private armed 
defence. 


The alternative to war is not inactivity and cowardice. It is the irresistible and con- 
structive power of good-will. True patriotism at this time calls not for a resort to the futile 
methods of war, but for the invention and practice on a gigantic scale of new methods of con- 
ciliation and altruistic service. The present intolerable situation among nations demands an 
unprecedented expression of organized national good-will. 


Unpractical though such ideals may seem, experience has taught that ideals can be realized 
if we have faith to practice now what all men hope for in the future. The American Nation, as a 
more perfect union of States, as a melting pot of races, as a repeated victor through peace, has 
proved practical the methods of generosity and patience. Throughout many years of an adven- 
turous belief in the Christian principle of human brotherhood, the Society of Friends has seen 
the triumph of good-will in all forms of human crisis. 


The peoples of every land are longing for the time when love shall conquer hate, when 
co-operation shall replace conflict, when war shall be no more. This time will/ come only when 
the people of some great nation dare to abandon the outworn tradition of international dealing 
and to stake all upon persistent good-will. 


We are the nation and now is the time. This is America’s supreme opportunity. 


Unflinching good-will, no less than war, demands courage, patriotism, and self-sacrifice. To 
such a victory over itself, to such a leadership of the world, to such an embodiment of the 
matchless, invincible power of good-will, this otherwise tragic hour challenges our country. 


Friends National Peace Committee 
20 South Twelfth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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